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GERMANY. 


HE ‘erman Esperor either had, or was determined to 
T ha 2, a very pleasant state of things to describe to his 
Parliament on opening the Session last Monday. The measures 
he had to recommend were of the most unexciting and harm- 
Jes kind. Something is to be done towards putting that 

t suvject of German interest, the consumption of beer, 
on a sounder footing, and a reform is to be made in the code 
of military criminal law. The revenue is so flourishing that, 
although the expenditure is to be increased, no new taxes 
need be imposed. Portugal has bound herself to Germany by 
anew commercial treaty, and France has been obliging enough 
to ratify a Postal Convention as rapidly as was wished. Proper 
measures will be taken to determine how the great windfall of 
the French indemnity is to be distributed, and an elaborate sys- 
tem of statistical records will show under every requisite head 
the wants, the progress, and the possessions of the Fatherland. 
In the ceded provinces everything was represented by the 
Ewreror as going on perfectly well. The University of 
Strasburg is to kindle the lamp of learning in districts hitherto 
lying in French darkness, and a perfect system of German 
administration has been bestowed as the greatest of boonson a 
delighted population. Moreover, the unity and strength of 
Germany is not only most satisfactory to Germans, but is 
equally so to the rest of the world, who see in it the surest 

tee of peace. Of disagreeable topics not a word was 
said. The fight against the Ultramontanes, the signs of re- 
ligious strife, the prosecutions of Socialists, the menacing 
attitude of France, were all discreetly ignored. An Emperor 
and a Government are not bound to be always dwelling on the 
dark side of the national picture, and on certain occasions to 
create the conviction of prosperity is to make a nation 
prosperous. The Germans have taken a great leap forwards 
since the war in every respect. They are getting more 
energetic, richer, more ambitious, They have begun to 
feel an unbounded faith in their country which has 
done so much and won so much in so short a time. 
New enterprises are started every day. Money long 
hoarded, or only employed timidly and sparingly for local 
cbjects, is being freely produced and devoted to the com- 
mencement of undertakings destined to promote the general 
prosperity of the country. Berlin cannot contain the thou- 
sands who long to come and settle in that chief centre of 
German power and life. It is true that Germans are far too 
shrewd to bury themselves in a fool’s paradise. They know 
that there are thorns on most rose-trees, and although they 
admire and gather freely the pretty flowers spread before them, 
they are not likely to be lulled into a false security. They 
are not blind to the fact that France would dearly enjoy to be 
revenged, or to the fact that the guiding spirits of Catholicism 
are eager to bow down their heads in the dust. But they 
trust in themselves and in their Government. They beat 
France a short time ago, and think they could, if necessary, 
do it again. They confide in the foresight and resolution of 
the Cuancettor, and believe that he knows exactly what 
France can do and would like to do, and that the moment he 
scents danger he will take without delay and without scruple 
every possible precaution. They eannot persuade themselves 
that the strength of the German laity is interior to the strength 
of priests and of priestly goteries, and they have just enjoyed 
the spectacle of Prince Bismarcx’s triumph over his clerical 
enemies, ahey therefore are setting themselves, without 
Much anxiety for the future, to the supreme task of getting 

in a wider and quicker and bolder manner than they ever 
dreamt of before the war. The Emperor’s speech was evi- 
dently designed to foster the spirit of national confidence, and 
to use the present stage of national hope and excitement to 


make the whole country go forward in every path of material 
improvement. If Germany is not really in any danger which 
wise men do not see their way to surmounting, there is cer- 
tainly much good sense in this profiting by good fortune, and 
in using advantageously a golden opportunity which, if 
neglected, might never return. ; 

But the real question must be whether is free 
from the necessity of apprehending serious danger; for the 
prosperity which is created by sudden confidence may easily 
be turned into adversity if this confidence is mistaken. As 
to the religious difficulty, there does not as yet seem to be 
any serious reason for apprehension. Prince Bismarck has 
judged, and probably has judged wisely, that the plottings 
and intrigues which bewilder and disturb a nation are best 
confronted with a bold face. If the religious movement were 
one springing from a deep change in the mental habits of 
men and in popular ideas, it is impossible to say to what new 
revolutions of social and individual life, and even of political 
existence, it might give rise. But the religious movement 
with which Germany is concerned is mainly a political 
movement, and it is mainly a political movement connected 
with the revenge of France. Its present effects are not un- 
favourable to Germany ; for the tendency of France to link 
herself with the Ultramontanes, even if it exists as strongly 
as is represented, which is rather doubtful, keeps Italy 
firmly on the side of Germany; and the union of y 
has been rather cemented than shaken by the popular belief, 
which has gained ground under the auspices of the CHANCELLOR, 
that the priests and their friends are trying to pull Germany to 
pieces. Anything may of course happen in the future; but so far 
as can now be seen, Germany has not any pressing need to fear 
that France will start with the advantage of a strong alliance if 
she renews the war. Nor is there any great reason to fear lest 
France should, with the aid of her clerical friends, sap German 
unity, sow discord between one German State and another, 
and so paralyse the strength of the nation. A short time ago 
it seemed as if France might try to wait patiently for events, 
and win support here and there until she got some one to help 
her if she went to war. It also seemed as if this patience 
might be exercised till some steps towards the disintegration 
of Germany by ecclesiastical influence had been successfully 
accomplished. These dangers do not seem so pressing as they 
did. ‘The danger that now threatens Germany is that France, 
unaided, and trusting only to the secular arm, may renew the 
war. A year ago the French Government was buying up, 
arming, and clothing with great difficulty small bodies of 
troops on whom little reliance could be placed, in order to take 
Paris out of the hands of rebels. Now France is spending 
nearly thirty millions sterling for this year’s military outlay ; 
she has got almost as many men moderately fit to fight as the 
Emperor Napoteon had when he declared war; she is fast 
accumulating artillery and rifles, and is straining every nerve: 
to create and discipline a vast reserve force. M. Tuiers openly 
announces that this enormous military preparation is absolutely 
necessary. Without it the French nation could not be com-. 
fortable, nor could it respect itself, or hope that any one would. 
respect it. This is a frankness worthy of Prince Bismarck 
himself. He said plainly enough that he meant to cripple 
France so that she should not think of war for a generation. 
M. TutErs replies with equal plainness that he may have 
wished to do this, but that he has not done it. France will 
very soon be a great military Power, and the announcement is 
said to have caused much anxiety and irritation at Berlin. 
It is not to be supposed that the French Government will give 
Germany any ground for open quarrel. M. Tuters is stated 
to be almost ready with his plan for paying off the whole in- 
demnity at once, and freeing French soil from the invader. 


The Germans will get their money, and will then be bound to 
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go away. When they are gone France will set to work to 
drill and arm itself, and to protect its Eastern frontiers. 
Belfort will be French again, and strong positions will 
be chosen to arrest the progress of an invading German 
army. ‘This is the programme of M. Turers. He never 
speaks of immediate war, or of war at all. He merely says 
that he will pay the Germans to go away, and when they are 
gone away he will try whether he cannot devise fortifications 
which would make it difficult for them to come back again ; 
and he will get together an army of a million and a quarter of 
soldiers, and he will arm them and train them and officer them 
well, and then—why then he or his successor will have the 
pleasure of being able to talk as becomes the representative 
of a first-rate military Power. 

But it is by no means easy to estimate how far the danger 
of a war of revenge on the part of France is a serious one for 
Germany. What would be the probable issue of such a war 
is a matter beyond all present range of speculation, but the 
point of interest is to consider whether the French are likely, 
in the immediate future, to embark on a war of revenge. In 
the first place it may be observed that, however much France 
may wish to embark on such a war, the time for it cannot be 
very near. No doubt M. Turers may in twelve months have 
a very respectable army, and it is just possible, although it is 
not very likely, that he will in twelve months have got the 
Germans out of France. To pay off the Germans, and to put 
the finances of France straight, he will want at least one 
hundred and fifty millions sterling. France is rich and full 
of resources, and anxious to be honest, and has good credit, 
but a hundred and fifty millions sterling is a very large 
sum. It cannot be borrowed without a great deal of 
preparation and trouble, and it must necessarily be paid 
in instalments extending over a considerable period. It 
would be a wonderful, though perhaps not an impos- 
sible financial feat for the French Government to pay a 
hundred and twenty millions in a year hence to Germany, and 
also to have got, or to have made sure of getting, enough to 
fill up the enormous deficit in the French Treasury. At the 
end of a year the Government would have to begin its serious 
preparations for war with Germany by fortifying itself on its 
Eastern frontier. M. Turers has always dwelt strongly on 
the necessity of this, and has sedulously discouraged the 
notion that France could venture to attack Germany while it 
lay perfectly open to a counter attack. He has repeatedly 
spoken of the absolute necessity of making new fortifications 
at Paris, and of fortifying the frontier. He will also have to 
organize an army of reserve, and this costs much time and 
patience. Lastly, he will have to get a little money to go to 
war with. It has certainly been said that no nation is ever 
stopped from making a war on which it is bent by want of 
money, and this is true if a nation does not think of how it is 
to pay its way if it fails, or feels confident that it will pay its 
way-in any case. But France will be obliged to think of pay- 
ing its way; for it is a nation too advanced, too rich, too 
highly complex, not to regard national bankruptcy with 
dismay, and it cannot feel confident of paying its way very 
easily in case of a second disastrous war. France, in short, 
cannot help having much time and occasion to reflect before 
she really commits herself to the war of revenge which it is 
so easy to talk of. No sensible Frenchman can fail to see 
that it will be difficult to make much out of a war of revenge, 
even if it is undertaken. Germany is taking every possible 
precaution ; Prince Bismarck has kindly undertaken to work 
the Luxemburg Railway, so as to save every one else the 
trouble of doing so; the German reserves are being increased ; 
even the impregnable fortifications of Metz are being improved, 
so as to come up to the German standard of perfection. Germany 
will be made richer by all the money France pays her, by 
the stimulus given to industry and adventure, and by the 
influence of a liberal commercial policy; while France, during 
the interval of preparation, will be feeling the pressure of 
new and very heavy taxation, and will be cramped by a 
policy of Protection. The more it is looked into, the more it 
will be seen by the French that a war of revenge is not a 
thing to be quickly or lightly taken up; and though this 
does not at all show that the French will not run the risk, it 
shows that they cannot act at once; and if time is gained, the 
wish for a war with Germany may possibly die away. 


AMERICA. 


Sars answer of the Government to Mr. DisraeEti’s question 
of last night will have probably supplied the latest 
One 


information on the state of the Alabuma controversy. 


member of the House of Representatives has had the eg 

to propose a Resolution recommending the abandonment of 
the indirect claims, and disapproving the doctrines of inter. 
national law which are propounded in the Case. Mr, Peres 
might have- quoted in support of his motion the unanj 
vote by which, in the Thirty-ninth Congress, the House of 
Representatives affirmed the expediency of largely extendin 
the liberties of neutrals at the expense of belligerents, The 
Resolution was, as might have been expected, formally referreg 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and there can be no 
doubt that both Houses of Congress will concur with the 
Government in waiting for the presentation at Geneva of the 
English counter Case. No censure could be too strong for an 
blunder or ambiguity which should give the Geneva Tribunal 
an opportunity of deciding directly or indirectly on the admis. 
sibility of the disputed claims. In ordinary cases Englishmen 
are accustomed to trust their Government to protect the 
national honour and safety, and in this instance they have no 
choice. Experience has shown the readiness of an astute 
adversary to profit by excess of confidence; and up to the 
present time the American Government adheres to jtg 
extreme pretensions, with the support of a popular opinion 
which is directly opposed to the expressed conviction 
of the most intelligent politicians. The audacious assertion 
of a violent Republican partisan residing in England, that 
his countrymen generally believed that the Treaty covered 
the indirect claims, has been repeatedly and indignantly con- 
tradicted in America; though it was scarcely necessary to 
expose the inaccuracy of a writer who had at the same time 
attributed to the English Commissioners a complicity with the 
supposed interpretation of the Treaty which would on their 
part have been utterly fraudulent. Evidence has been un- 
expectedly furnished that the understanding of the American 
Government itself agreed on the most important point with 
the explanations given to the House of Lords by Lord Gray- 
vitte and Lord Russeri. The Nation has published the 
“ Confidential Memorandum of Instructions” addressed by 
the Government of the United States to the counsel who 
were employed to draw the Case. In addition to the claims 
of individuals, estimated at 2,600,000l., the framers of the 
Case are directed to claim reimbursement of the outlay on the 
pursuit and capture of the Confederate cruisers, and also re- 
imbursement of “ the outlay caused by the increased premium 
“and enhanced freights resulting from the special risk 
“ growing out of the operations of rebel cruisers fitted out 
“in English ports.” The monstrous demand of damages 
for the pretended prolongation of the war either had not 
then occurred to the mind of the Secretary of Srate, or it 
had been deliberately rejected. It seems that the prepara- 
tion of the Case was entrusted exclusively to Mr. Bancrort 
Davis, who may possibly have consulted the wishes of his 
employers in the rude and offensive tone of his indictment or 
invective against England. When he inserted the claims for 
the expenses of a year and a half of war, he appears to have 
exceeded his instructions, though his expectation that any 
demand, however outrageous, would be ratified and adopted 
by the Government has been justified by the result. It has 
indeed often been pointed out that the claim has the ap- 
pearance both of an afterthought and of an empty rhetorical 
flourish; but, if the Nation has been correctly informed, the 
Treaty has been rendered nugatory by the voluntary pro- 
ceeding of an unauthorised agent. It is not altogether a cause 
for regret that the draughtsman over-reached himself, and 
baffled the design of his employers. The claim for the expense 
of pursuing the cruisers is countenanced by the language of 
the Protocol of the 8th of May, though it is not included in 
the provisions of the Treaty. The demand for indirect 
damages on account of freight and premiums is wholly un- 
warranted either by the terms of the Treaty or by the less 
formal transactions of the Commission. According to one 
American estimate, the claim for increased freight and assur- 
ance would have amounted to 20,000,000/.; and yet it may 
be feared that, in its deferential anxiety for conciliation, the 
English Government might perhaps have committed the 
grievous error of submitting the claim to arbitration if it had 
not been accompanied by Mr. Bancrorr Davis's wild demand 
of 300,000,0c0/. for the prolongation of the war. The 
writer in the Nation asks the reasonable question, “ Whether 
“ the people of the United States, if they had been consulted 
“ beforehand, would have consented to back up, even at the 
“ sword’s point, everything which Mr. Bancrorr Davis might 
“say in a controversy with a foreign Power, and to abide 
“ absolutely by any statement which he was pleased to 
“make?” Not having been consulted beforehand, the people 
of the United States through their Government answer the 
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‘on in the affirmative. Omnis ratihabitio retrotrahitur, et 
mandato equiparatur. Mr. Bancrorr Davis may or may not 
have understood the meaning of the Treaty. It is evident 
that be fully understood the temper of the American Govern- 


—™ the present the question of the maintenance or aban- 
nt of the Treaty occupies a smaller share of attention 
in the United States than the prospects of the Presidential 
election. Englishmen have no reason to prefer one party or 
one candidate to another; but a contest which absorbs the 
interest of a powerful nation is always worth attentive notice. 
The State elections of the last two months have proved that 
the Republican ascendency in the Northern States is main- 
tained or confirmed ; but it is suggested that the triumphs of 
the party are not a cause of unmixed satisfaction to the sup- 
porters of General Grant, who will almost certainly be 
i by the regular Republican Convention at Phila- 
delphia. If the Democrats had carried Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island, the Republicans would have had 
astrong motive for suppressing or adjourning their internal 
dissensions. ‘The considerable section of the party which dis- 
trusts General Grant and disapproves of his policy may pro- 
bably not be prepared to promote or to permit the defeat of 
his pretensions by a Democratic candidate. As it becomes 
more and more evident that a professed Democrat has no 
chance of success, the Republican malcontents may reasonably 
t to carry a candidate of their own by the aid of Demo- 
cratic votes which would otherwise be thrown away. Some 
of their leaders have determined to hold a separate Conven- 
tin at Cincinnati, which will be attended by a powerful 
Republican minority. Those who, like Mr. Sumner, are per- 
sonally hostile to the Presipent, will co-operate with the 
advocates of political purity and of Civil Service Reform. 
General Grant has been unlucky in the connexion of several 
of his family and friends with corrupt transactions, and he has 
himself deliberately used his patronage for election purposes, 
without regard to the fitness or character of his nominees. 
One of the most disreputable election managers in the United 
States was for a long time maintained in the office of Collector 
of the Customs at New York, and in that capacity he perpe- 
trated a scandalous job for the benefit of one of the PresipDENt’s 
military dependents, A brother of General Butter, also of 
doubtful reputation, has recently been appointed to a corre- 
sponding post at New Orleans, where a brother of General 
Grant's has already made himself conspicuous by abuse of his 
official powers for political purposes. If the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion can select a candidate agreeable to a numerous section 
of the Republican party, and not obnoxious to the Democrats, 
the hopes of General Grant and his friends may possibly be 
disappointed. 

There is no reason to suppose that the foreign policy 
of the Union will be affected either by the re-election 
of General Grant or by the success of any fortunate rival ; 
but it is barely possible that the Government may be 
less indisposed to retract a preposterous demand when its 
fate is beyond the immediate reach of hostile criticism or 
misrepresentation. Some scrupulous voters may perhaps be 
aiienated from the cause of General Grant by the perverse 
conduct of his Government in rendering useless the Treaty on 
which a part of its reputation rested; but a far more 
numerous section of the community would resent any 
acknowledgment of error which might be supposed to involve 
national humiliation. For the present the Alabama question 
exercises no influence on the progress of the contest. The 
division in the Republican ranks is mainly caused by the 
general reaction against the corrupt practices which had till 
lately been regarded as something between a permissible 
anomaly and a joke. ‘The fall of Tweep and Sweeny was 
the first result of the just and tardy indignation of the re- 
spectable citizens of New York ; and it has not been forgotten 
that Murpuy, the late Collector, was a partner with Tweep in 
some of his speculations. The transfer of the direction of the 
Erie Railway from GouLp and his associates to a more credit- 
able body is regarded as another discouragement of fraud, 
though it was etfected by questionable and irregular means. 
It is interesting to learn that Goutp had discounted his 
own fall, by buying largely for the rise which was cer- 
tain to ensue on the ejection of himself and his accom- 
Plices. The best proof of the strength of the agitation against 
corrupt practices has been the acceptance, by the PRESIDENT 
himself, of the Civil Service Reform Bill. It is not 
to be supposed that he would approve of a law which 
would interfere with the Murruys and Butters whom 

favours, unless it were evident that the cause of purity was 


The scandalous misgovernment of some of the Southern States 
is intimately connected with the political dishonesty of New 
York and Pennsylvania. The Northern adventurers who 
were known by the nickname of “ carpet-baggers” have in 
several States profited by the incapacity of the coloured voters 
to occupy the principal offices, and, as a natural consequence, 
to plunder the public property. Some of the Republican 
seceders, and especially Mr. Sumner, aremore violently hostile 
than the Presipent to the white population of the Southern 
States; but many members of the Convention at Cincinnati 
will disapprove of embezzlement in South Carolina as strongly 
as if it were perpetrated in New York. The English spectator 
has no difficulty in observing the strictest neutrality in the 
contest. The Presipent and his Secretary of Stare are 
responsible for the insulting and iniquitous Alabama Case ; 
and two of the bitterest opponents of General Grant, Mr. 
Sumner and Mr. GREELEY, are among the most implacable 
enemies of England. At present the chances incline to the 
candidate who will command the services of the regular Re- 
publican organization, including the professional politicians 
and managers of the party. The nomination at Philadelphia 
will probably be unanimous; and the seceders have not yet 
fixed on their candidate. It will be useless for the minority 
of the party to provoke a contest, unless they are assured of the 
united support of the Democratic voters. At the last election 
the Democrats formed two-fifths of the entire constituency, 
and perhaps they may still be equally numerous; while, in 
default of a policy or a candidate of their own, they may join 
in the attack of the Liberal Republicans on General Grant; 
but the section of dissidents which follows Mr. Greevey will 
perhaps be repelled by the free-trade doctrines which are 
likely to find acceptance at Cincinnati. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE BALLOT BILL. 


Se Government is getting into a mess with the Ballot. 
Bill, and the fault is entirely its own. Its supporters are 
as steady as ever. They are ready to vote, and do vote 
punctually and strongly whenever they are asked. The 
Opposition make scarcely any but fair criticisms. But 
the Ministers do not know and cannot conduct their own 
Bill. They have not thought over the details of a mea- 
sure the very nature of which is such that its merits must 
lie in its details. They reeeive suggestions and discuss 
them as men would do who had never thought over the 
working of the Ballot Bill at all. They cannot see 
their way to rejecting the views of others or to defending 
their own, because they have really no opinion one way or 
the other. ‘Two examples from the debates of this week will 
show the way in which they conduct their business, and how 
they waste the time of the House and the country, and nul- 
lify the strength of the Liberal party, by their extraordinary 
want of painstaking and decision. On Monday night Sir 
Cuar.es DiLkeE proposed that the hours of voting should be 
from eight to eight. This was a point to which public attention 
has been repeatedly directed, and as to which it might have been 
expected that the Government would have come to a distinct 
conclusion by which they were prepared to abide; but it soon 
appeared that they were in a very vague and hazy state of 
mind on the whole subject. Mr. Forster opposed Sir CuarLes 
Dixe’s proposal on the ground that to vote after four o'clock 
would be to vote when it was dark, and that to vote in the 
dark would encourage personation and popular tumults. 
The Ballot was, he said, an experiment, and no one could say 
exactly how it would work, and it would be very unwise to com- 
plicate the first trial of its provisions by extending thehours so as 


much to be said for and against this view, but at any rate it 
was a view which the Government might reasonably take, 
and which, if adhered to, would have closed its discussion. 
The House only wished to support the Government in any 
reasonable view, and to get on with business. A proposal to 
extend the hour of polling in boroughs to five o'clock was re- 
jected, although, as five is the hour in counties, this seemed a 
not unreasonable proposal, except that it would not have been 
of the slightest benefit to the workman. Another proposal 
to make six the hour of closing was as speedily rejected, 
and the Government would not have had any difficulty 
whatever in keeping the hours as they are now, only 
that most unfortunately Mr. WuiTBREaD suggested that it was 
not always dark at four, and that the polling might be allowed 
to go on to sunset. This took the fancy of Mr. Forster, and 
he suddenly said that he was all for sunset fixing the limit. 


temporarily, and perhaps permanently, popular. 


But it was pointed out that the sun sets at very different hours 


to admit new causes of doubt and disturbance. ‘There was . 
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on the same day in different parts of the United Kingdom, 
and that if the object of keeping the poll open as long.as pos- 
sible was to let the working people vote after their hours of 
work are over, the time of the year when an election was held 
would decide whether workmen should be able to vote or not. 
A man who could vote in summer could not vote in winter. 
This objection seems to us fatal to the proposal. The prerogative 
of dissolution, which is one of the most valuable the Crown 
retains, would be seriously crippled if a popular cry were 
raised and listened to, as it would almost certainly be listened 
to, that elections when the days are short are unfair to the 
poor. Mr. Forster was puzzled, and he finally ended by 
saying that he could not make up his mind at all. He did not 
know whether sunset ought to be the limit, and if it was to 
be the limit, he did not know how to frame the clause 
making it the limit. All he could do was to ask the House 
to go on with something else, and then he promised to think 
the matter over, and make up his mind if he could. 


On Thursday night Mr. LeatHam moved an amendment to 
the third clause, making it penal on the part of the voter to 
display his voting-paper in such a manner as to show to any 
person the name of any candidate for whom he has or has not 
voted ; and he supported his proposal on the ground that it 
Was necessary to prevent papers being shown, or else the 
electioneering agent might know how the voter had voted, 
and thus bribery would be as rampant as ever. Mr. Forster 
said that the provision had been “inadvertently omitted” in 
the Bill, and immediately accepted the amendment. But he 
was not to be let off so easily as he may have hoped. The 
punishment which was to be attached to wilfully showing 
the paper was two years’ imprisonment. The objection was at 
once raised that this was a very severe punishment, and that, 
as a new criminal offence was being created, the words 
creating it should be perfectly clear. The Soricitor-GeneraL 
on the spot offered words which he said would remove all 
doubt; but an ingenious critic at once showed that they made 
an offence of what might bea perfectly harmless act. This led 
to a further consideration of the amount of penalty to be in- 
flicted, and Mr. M‘Cuttacu Torrens suggested that the only 
penalty should be that the vote should be rejected. On this Mr. 
Forster, who a few moments previously had accepted without 
the slightest demur the proposal to make the penalty two 
years’ imprisonment, now turned round and suggested that 
the penalty should be a pecuniary one. It had, he said, 
been a pecuniary one in the Bill of last year, and the clause 
of last year’s Bill would have been, he added, repeated in this 
year’s Bill had it not been for the inadvertent omission of 
which he had spoken. Mr. Leatuam declined to accede to 
this, on the ground that a fine of ten shillings, the amount 
proposed, would not deter the voter at all, as it would be 
paid for him by those who were bribing him. The Govern- 
ment was evidently ree | at sea, and on Mr. LippeLt 
moving that progress should be reported, “ in order to enable 
“ the Government to consider what course they would really 
“ advise,” Mr. GLapsToNne rose, and said that he was dis- 
posed to accept the motion to report progress. He thought 
that the objection to the penalty proposed by Mr. Leatuam, 
and adopted in the first instance by Mr. Forster, was sound, 
but the Government could not at once make up its mind 
whether to recommend that a pecuniary fine should be inflicted, 
as Mr. Forster had on behalf of the Government proposed 
during the discussion, or that the punishment should be impri- 
sonment, but limited to three months. This was the end of the 
discussion, and what had happened deserves careful notice. A 
provision essential,as the Government owned, to the working 
of the Bill had been inadvertently omitted. Then the Govern- 
ment blindly accepted an amendment, creating an offence and 
punishing it most severely. Then they had to acknowledge that 
the offence was not properly defined, and that the punishment 
was too severe. Then they proposed a punishment. They were 
immediately brought to confess that the punishment would be 
totally inadequate; and at last they had to throw themselves 
on the mercy of the House, to avow that they had not the 
slightest idea what they meant or what they could recom- 
mend, and begged to be allowed to think over the matter, 
and see what course they could, after reflection, advise to be 
pursued. 

This is all very serious. The position of the Ministry is 
lowered, their command over the House is lost, personal 
respect for them dies away, when it is found that they 
cannot lead and guide because they themselves are wilfully 
blind. They have not set themselves to see. They do not 
know what the chief Bill of the Session has or has 
not got in it, and they have never considered the most 
obvious points of discussion. The subject of the penalties 


to be inflicted for transgressions against the Act we 
discussed at length last Session, and yet an : 
clause which appeared in last year’s Bill is now discovered 
to have been inadvertently omitted. They have not dwelt 
enough upon the corsequences of their measure to be able to 
decide whether a transgressor shall pay ten shillings or bg 
imprisoned for two years. They want time to consider points 
now, in the middle of the discussion of the Bill, which ought to 
have been carefully considered and finally settled before the 
Bill was brought on. There is something ridiculous ang 
humiliating in the discovery that a Ministry which for two 
years has had the subject of the Ballot before it has not 
even considered what should be the limit of the hours of 
polling, and how attempts to make bribery possible by getting 
the elector to show to the candidate’s agent how he votes shall 
be frustrated. Why is this? It is simply because the 
Minister who has charge of the Bill has not given his 
mind to the subject, and because the Priwz Minister hag 
not taken care to see that proper attention should be given 
to the construction of the details of the Bill. Mr. Forsreg 
is an able man, and perfectly competent to understand 
and work out the details of a Ballot Bill, if only he 
would take the trouble and give himself enough time, 
But he has his own department to attend to, and it is a de- 
partment which requires of him incessant labour and attention, 
Consequently he takes up the Ballot Bill exactly as a fashion- 
able leader at the Bar takes up his brief in one of the many cases 
in which he deigns to make his appearance for an hour or go, 
He skims through his instructions, and trusts to his junior, and 
to his own sharpness and audacity to pull him through. But 
the House of Commons cannot be led as a skilful barrister 
hopes to lead a Court ora jury. It insists on having every 
detail explained and defended. It wants to be under the 
guidance of a Minister who has evidently thought over every 
point, who has made up his mind, and who can explain and in. 
sist on the conclusions at which he has arrived. The Mini 
had fair warning. They suffered last Session severely aul 
from exactly the same negligence they are displaying this 
Session, and then they turn round and complain of the 
House of Commons for wantonly obstructing the despatch of 
public business. Nothing can be more unfair, and the 
Opposition, which is not tongue-tied, quickly and pointedly 
shows that it is unfair. Unless Mr. GLapsTONE wishes to 
see his Ministry fall to pieces entirely through its own 
fault, it is time for him to set to work earnestly to 
repair the mischief that has already been done. He knows 
well enough how a Bill should be prepared and advocated. 
There was none of the uncertainty, the vacillation, and the 
negligence in the conduct of his two great Irish measures 
which are now killing the Ballot Bill. Of course a Prime 
Minister cannot be always doing the work of other people. 
He must leave much to his subordinates, and cannot be always 
prompting, advising, and controlling them. But there are 
occasions when he must come to the rescue and strive 
earnestly to restore the credit of his Government; and sucha 
crisis has now come. A few more incidents such as those of 
Monday and Thursday, and the discredit of the Ministry 
would be irretrievable. 


THE LAST OF THE COMMERCIAL TREATY. 


: Correspondence between the English and French 

Governments which has resulted in the denunciation 
of the Commercial Treaty represented throughout its course a 
wide difference of opinion which is on both sides suitably 
veiled in phrases of diplomatic courtesy. When the negoti- 
ations commenced in the course of last summer, it was uncer- 
tain whether the proposed modifications of the tariff would 
be sufficiently important to be resisted; and some irritation 
would probably have been caused by an absolute refusal on 
the part of the English Government to enter on the discus- 
sion. It was impossible to dispute the assertion that a great 
increase of revenue had been rendered indispensable to 
France by the German war and its consequences; and, al- 
though Customs duties imposed for fiscal purposes have often 
a protective effect, it was possible that taxes might be sug- 
gested which would cause comparatively little interference 
with commercial intercourse. Accordingly, Lord GraNviLLE, 
after proper reservations, expressed his willingness to consider 
any plan for the alteration of the Treaty which might be pro- 
posed; and on several occasions he requested that the project 
might be reduced into the form of a draught ‘Treaty. 
When at a later period he raised objections of principle 
to the proposed increase of rates, the French Govern- 
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ment not unnaturally professed surprise at a kind of 
objection which might have been raised in the first 
«tance, It would perhaps have been more consistent 
io insist from the beginning on the alternative of maintaining 
op abandoning the Treaty of 1860; but it would have been 
jificult to avoid a collision at some point with the sus- 
ceptibility of the French Government, and it was necessary 
» in and consult the wishes of the trading commu- 
sity in England. It might have been expected that some 
of the manufacturers who have hitherto supplied the French 
market would prefer a limited advance in the rates to a 
possible abolition of their trade; but Lord GRANVILLE ap- 
pears not to have been subjected to any domestic pressure ; 
and the great preponderance of English opinion was opposed 
i any attempt to tamper with Free-trade. In one of his later 
tches Lord Lyons hints to Lord GraNVILLE an opinion 
that the Treaty should, if possible, be renewed for political 
rasons. It is right that Ambassadors should favour the con- 
dusion or maintenance of diplomatic contracts; and they are 
better qualified than statesmen at home to estimate the feeling 
of the countries in which they reside. On the other hand, 
the English Government was well advised in regulating its 
decision by economic considerations. An approval of new 
tive duties would probably have postponed the conver- 
sin of the French nation to doctrines which seem to English- 
men demonstrably true; and probably it might have disap- 
inted the intelligent minority which even in France under- 
sands the expediency of leaving trade and industry to take their 
natural course. The bargain of 1860 was on Protectionist 
principles absurdly one-sided; and although the imposition 
of retaliatory duties is not likely to be contemplated, there is 
an advantage in recovering fiscal independence. 


While the Presipent of the Republic constantly avowed 
himself a Protectionist, his Foreign Minister repeatedly 
fessed to be a Free-trader. M. pe Rémusat plausibly con- 
tended that it was better that England should make partial 
concessions, which might perhaps be only temporary, than 
that the continuance of the commercial relations which 
have grown up in the last twelve years should be endangered 
a rendered impossible. M. Turers interposed an additional 
dificulty in the way: of modification by declaring his own 
preference for the abolition of the Treaty, both as injurious 
in itself and as inconsistent with legislative independence. 
He announced his readiness to waive his own objections for 
the political object of conciliating English feeling; but he 
regarded foreign competition in trade as intrinsically objec- 
tionable. On one occasion he betrayed the opinion that it 
would be prudent to adopt an exceptionally illiberal policy in 
dealing with England. Concessions could, in his opinion, be 
more safely made to countries which were more distant, or less 
advanced in industry and commerce. Lord GRANVILLE. pru- 
dently declined to accept as a boon a compromise which was 
erroneously supposed to be onerous to France. Future mis- 
understandings would almost certainiy have arisen from the 
establishment by treaty of a tariff which, in the judgment of the 
French Government itself, was both fiscally unprofitable and 
commercially oppressive. A moderate system of Protection is 
essentially untenable; for if the use of foreign commodities is 
— it ought to be wholly prohibited. It was not 
irable to aggravate the anomaly which was for special reasons 
created by Mr. Cospen’s Treaty. In his speeches in the 
Assembly, and in some of his communications with Lord 
Lroxs, the Prestpext entirely abandoned the ground on 
which he had originally founded his appeal to the liberal 
consideration of the English Government. ‘The alleged 
destruction of the French mercantile marine and the supposed 
tun of the industry of Roubaix would, even if both state- 
nents had not been entirely imaginary, have had no connexion 
with the deficiency of the revenue. It was not the business 
of the English Government to express an opinion on the fiscal 
Policy of France; but it might be reasonably inferred from 
the Presipent’s Protectionist speeches that the augmentation 
of the revenue by increased Customs duties was neither his 
sole nor his primary object. There was, in truth, no occasion 
to meddle with the Treaty, if the Government and the 
Assembly found it necessary to increase the taxes on con- 
sumption. By the Ninth Article of the Treaty, either of the 
contracting parties might at his own discretion levy or in- 
ease excise duties on the articles mentioned in the Treaty, 
and at the same time make a corresponding addition to the 
imports. ‘The increased rates to which M. Turers 
ae to subject threads and mixed fabrics would evidently 
@ been more productive if they had been extended to 
domestic manufactures than when they were levied ex- 
cusively on imports; and it was also obvious that, if the 


modified Treaty gave additional protection to French industry, 
it would at the same time discourage the importations which 
were to provide an increased revenue. When the details of 
the proposed changes were, after long delay, communicated to 
the English Government, Lord GranviLLE satisfied himself 
that their operation would be chiefly protective. He had never 
undertaken to abet a mistaken economic policy, though he had 
expressed the readiness of his Government to give, if possible, 
assistance to France in the removal of financial difficulties. 


The tax on raw materials which has been so obstinately 
forced through the Assembly would in itself almost have 
rendered necessary the termination of the Treaty. Lord 
Lyons was again and again instructed to call the attention of 
the French Minister to a necessary consequence of the mea- 
sure which appears not to have been fully understood by the 
PresipeNt. The duty will operate as a protection to all raw 
materials which are produced in France, and to the fabrics in 
which they are used. M. pe Rémvusat affected to regard the 
objection as trifling and vexatious, probably because he per- 
ceived its force. M. Turers has since discovered that all the 
States which have commercial treaties with France protest 
against the direct violation of existing compacts. The interest 
of England in the matter is limited to the time which will 
intervene before the termination of the Treaty. If the French 
proposals had been accepted, the scheme of taxing raw mate- 
rials would still have been tried or attempted. The discrimi- 
nating duties which are to be imposed on English shipping as 
soon as it ceases to be protected by the Treaty constitute a serious 
grievance. As France will for several years be prevented from 
imposing similar duties on the vessels of the chief mari- 
time States, an unequal burden will be imposed on England 
without the possibility that, during the continuance of the 
treaties, even the shadow of a benefit can accrue to France. 
In a conversation with Lord Lyons M. Tuters stated that the 
most formidable competition with French shipping was that of 
Norway and some of the other minor States. To all complaints 
of the unacconimodating policy of the English Government it 
is a sufficient answer that France may at her pleasure adopt 
precisely the same tariff as that which would have been 
embodied in a modified treaty. Both countries will have re- 
covered their freedom of action, and there is no reason why 
either should misuse the opportunity. If M. Tuiers remains 
in power, there can be little doubt that he will to the utmost 
of his power discourage foreign trade. His obstinate love of 
all the abuses which prevailed in his prime will not be shaken 
by the most conclusive argument. He has up to this time 
gratified his feelings by labelling and ticketing and fining 
every passenger who crosses the French frontier, and though 
he seems to intend to mitigate the nuisance which he has 
created, it is not certain from the statements of Mr. GLADSTONE 
and Lord Granvitte that passports are to be definitively 
abolished. M. Tuters is also determined to indulge himself 
in the pleasure of preventing his countrymen from .pur- 
chasing in the best and cheapest market the commodities 
which they require for consumption. His younger and 
more enlightened colleagues or successors may hereatter 
reverse or amend his policy without any assistance from 
England, nor indeed is it easy to understand the annoyance 
which seems to have been caused by the acquiescence of the 
English Government in the denunciation of the Treaty. A 
strong argument has been furnished in favour of strict con- 
formity to sound economic doctrines. Mr. Cospen’s deviation 
was plausible and temporarily advantageous, but it is pro- 
bable that his Commercial Treaty will be the last of its kind. 
Ifa shopkeeper and a customer find it convenient to make a 
bargain, it is quite unnecessary that they should bind them- 
selves to buy and sell by executing a preliminary deed, instead 
of proceeding at once to business. 


ENTAIL AND SETTLEMENT. 


es desultory character of the debate on Mr. W. Fow.en’s 
motion, as well as the thinness of the attendance, showed 
that in the opinion of the House of Commons no prac- 
tical object was to be attained by the discussion. The 
question is nevertheless important in itself, and the short 
debate gave an opportunity for the expression of a great 
variety of opinion. It is possible that the existence of 
limited estates in land may in some instances account 
for the badness of cottages, and more rarely for in- 
ferior cultivation; but the best cottages are to be found on 
great settled estates; and there is little doubt that land is 
more profitably, if not more productively, employed in 
England and Scotland than in any other part of the world. It 
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matters little or nothing to a great farmer in Norfolk or the 
Lothians whether his landlord holds his property in fee or 
under settlement or entail. In less flourishing districts and 
on small estates a life tenant may frequently be unable to lay 
out capital in improvements ; but it would be a great mistake 
to assume that owners in ‘ee have, as a general rule, spare 
money to dispose of. Mr. Disrag.i enjoyed an opportunity 
of answering a newspaper reporter who had from amiable 
motives published an account of the discreditable con- 
‘ dition of certain cottages at Hughenden. It appeared 
that the houses had been erected by a speculative tradesman, 


who owned no other property in the neighbourhood, and | 


who was wholly untrammelled by entails. Much stress 
was laid in the debate on a recent statement of Lord Drrsy’s, 
to the effect that with skilful cultivation the produce of the 
land might be doubled. But, as Mr. Reap remarked, the 
question is not whether larger crops could be raised, but 
whether the necessary outlay would yield an adequate return. 
As the friction of a carriage and the resistance of water to a 
vessel increases in a progressive ratio with the speed, it may 
possibly be found that still higher farming would return a re- 
duced percentage on capital. Thesmall Flemish farms which 
produce larger crops than any other cultivated land employ a 
far greater proportionate amount of labour than the large 
English holdings. Mr. Fowxer complained that in England 
only two millions of persons are engaged in agriculture ; 
but he could scarcely 
desirable to double the number of labourers for the purpose 
of increasing the produce of the land by a third or a fourth. 
In any other branch of industry the highest proportion of 
results to expenditure, either of money or labour, would 
be regarded as the most satisfactory economic condition. 
The rapid progress of manufacturing industry has not 
increased the number of workmen in the same proportion 
with profits, or even with the total amount of wages. The 
tenure of land by owners has little or no connexion with the 
claims for tenant-right which were preferred by some of the 
speakers. Under the Irish Land Act the landlord has become 
little more than an encumbrancer or annuitant; and if the 
same system were adopted in England, property in land would 
become assimilated to personalty, in the distribution of which, 
according to Mr. Fow.er, no public interest is concerned. It 
is indeed scarcely ‘probable that settlements of personalty will 
be permitted by law when life estates in land are abolished ; 
but there is fortunately no lessee to claim a share in the 
ownership of stocks or shares. 


Some of the opponents of Mr. Fowzer’s motion dwelt on 
the well-known fact that settlements and wills almost always 
include a power of sale; but where the trustees are required 
to invest the proceeds in land, the effect of the instrument 
in tying up a part of the total land in the country is the 
same as if alienation were absolutely prohibited. It is un- 
doubtedly true that a large acreage is constantly on sale; but, 
on the other hand, there are extensive districts, including many 
parts of the metropolis, in which it is almost impossible to 
purchase a freehold. ‘The operations of Land and Building 
Societies are confined to comparatively small plots of land ; 
and they offer no facilities to those who may wish to become 
freehold farmers, or to possess villas with fifty or a hundred 
acres of adjacent land. In all cases except that of an occupier 
of a house who is also the owner, land is an expensive luxury ; 
and the main reason of the accumulation of great estates is 
the frequent inability of small proprietors to retain the least 
productive kind of investment; yet it must be remembered 
that more or less wealthy persons form a numerous class in 
England, and that a farm which would afford a scanty main- 
tenance to an ordinary freeholder would often be a desirable 
possession for a thriving trader. It seems highly probable 


that a larger portion of land would be habitually bought and | 


sold if the expenses of transfer were smaller, and it many 
large estates were not artificially protected from division. 
The strongest objection to the present law is derived 
from the uncertainty of title, which is not only an evil 
in itself, but an inevitable cause of expense to vendors 
and purchasers. Mr. Grecory, who is well acquainted 
with the subject, stated with perfect truth that the costli- 
ness of transfer affects estates in fee as well as settled 
properties; but it is only because limited and complicated 
estates are allowed by law to exist that it becomes neces- 
sary to enter into a minute investigation of a title which 
cannot be known, until it is examined, to convey «bso- 
lute ownership. In France, and in many other Continental 
countries, the transfer of land is effected as cheaply as the ale 
of a railway share, because the purchaser has no need to look 
beyond the ostensible and immediate owner. In England, on 


have contended that it would be | 


= 
the contrary, it is ordinarily necessary to deduce the titl, 
through two or three generations, and to prove that the owner. 
ship in fee is not burdened with any limited estate. It mg 
confidently asserted that sales would be much more easily ‘ang 
cheaply effected if trusts and reversions and life estates 
abolished, or consolidated into simple ownership ; but there are 
different opinions as to the effect of increased facility of 
on the distribution of land. The great proprietors, who are at 
present the most eager purchasers, might perhaps extend theip 
monopoly if their less wealthy neighbours were always at 
liberty to accept tempting offers. It is seldom advantageous 
to struggle against economic tendencies, but those who object 
to entails use a doubtful argument when they demand addj. 
| tional facilities for the subdivision of land. 
| Mr. Wren Hosgyns and some other opponents of the exist. 
| ing system would draw the line of estates in remainder a 
| lives in being, to the exclusion of unborn children. Although 
there may be something to be said for this proposal, the pro- 
, hibition of marriage settlements except as far as they provide 
for jointure would be a shock to the habits and feelings of 
| the upper and middle classes. The great majority of settle. 
| ments relate to personalty, with which it is not at present 
| intended to meddle; and it would be difficult to prevent 
landowner from making a provision for his daughter's children 
| while the capitalist was at liberty to found a family. It may 
| possibly hereafter be thought expedient to recognize no 
claim to any kind of property except that of the owner in 
| possession; but ifso harsh and violent a change in the present 
law and practice is ever to be effected, it can only be 
| after long preparation. It might be more practicable to 
| assimilate land to personalty by a method which would 
_ largely promote simplicity of title and cheapness of transfer, 
| When a testator or settlor wishes to secure the trans- 
mission of personal property to his unborn descendants, 
he is compelled to rely on the integrity of trustees or 
' perhaps on the authority of the Court of Chancery. The 
| purchaser of stocks or shares which may form a part of 
| the settled property is content with the execution of the 
| transfer by the registered owner. Nearly all Companies 
‘decline to notice a trust or to. register any holder ex, 
| except as absolute owner. If the trustee has committed a 
fraud, or exceeded his powers, the beneficial owner has no 
remedy except against the defaulter. The presumption that 
the possessor of personal property is also the lawful 
owner is not applied to realty. The beneficial owner 
is entitled, not to an equivalent for land which may 
have been wrongfully alienated by his trustee, but to 
the land itself, in whatever hands it may be found; 
and consequently a purchaser must satisfy himself in every 
instance that the vendor has power to sell. If the legal 
owner, as he is called, were in all cases authorised to make 
a complete title, it may be hoped that fraudulent transfers 
by trustees would rarely occur. Except where fraud or 
| error was committed, settled and entailed estates would, 
| as at present, be withheld from the market; but in the 
| meantime the large number of owners who can already make 
| a good title would be able to sell the whole or part at 
| their pleasure without incurring the cost of an elaborate in- 
| vestigation. 


Mr. DisraeLt, according to his custom, and with better 
reason than on some other occasions, opposed Mr. Fow er’s 
motion on incidental grounds. Mr. GLapsTone, with due 
official propriety, showed that the motion was unseasonable, 
inasmuch as it related to a part of a larger question. It was 
necessary, he said, to dispose of the law of intestate property, 
with which the Government has promised to deal, before 
meddling with the powers of making settlements and entails; 
| and on the whole it would be desirable that Mr. Fowusr 
should withdraw his motion, on the assurance that the import- 
ance of the subject was duly appreciated. It is satisfactory 
| to observe that Mr. Gutapstone is gradually learning 
| the inconvenience of hasty and unnecessary pledges. Ex- 
| tinct or semi-extinct volcanoes are much less mis- 
| chievous than in their former state of periodical eruption. 
By declaring itself against settlements the Government 
would have made few friends, and would have alarmed 
a large and powerful class of the community. It is much 
better that landed property and property in general 
should not be meddled with, except when the Government of 
the day thinks it necessary and feasible to propose definite 
legislation. If only one kind of ownership were recognia 
by the law as affecting the rights of a purchaser, there would 
be little difficulty in at last establishing a system of registra 
tion, and landowners would find, in the increase of the sale- 


able value of their estates, some compensation for the Gls 
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‘stance of their prejudices or habits of thought. The 
present system is certainly not perfect, and it is entirely 


M. THIERS AT THE ELYSEE. 


THIERS has turned the Easter vacation to account 
M. by paying a visit to Paris. English criticism is 
and naturally severe on the author of the prose version 
of the Napoleonic legend and the latest exponent of the Pro- 
tectionist fallacy. But, mistaken as the ideas and policy of 
M. TuteRs in some respects are, it is only just to admit that 
he had good ground for pride when he entered the Elysée as 
President of the French Republic. If he has defended some 
bad causes in his lifetime, he has in some degree atoned for his 
eror by the pertinacity with which he assailed the particular 
bad cause with which his name will in future be chiefly asso- 
: Napoteon III. showed a true instinct as to character 
when he singled out M. Turersasthe man whom it was of most 
moment to keep out of the Corps Législatif. Politicians whose 
ublicanism was not even disguised might find their way 
thither without the authorities thinking it worth while to offer 
any very active opposition. But at successive elections the 
whole power of the Government was strained to prevent M. 
Turers’s return for Paris. Events have justified the estimate 
which wasthen taken ofhim. His was not the hand that dragged 
the Empire down—Napoteon III. had at least the privilege 
of being his own executioner—but his was the head that saw 
its real weakness, and the voice that most consistently pro- 
daimed that weakness to the French people. The Parlia- 
mentary resurrection which distinguished the last years of 
Cesarism was mainly his work, and the Emperor's dislike, or 
his own superior foresight, kept him clear of all complicity 
with the useless efforts of M. Eure Oxuivier. M. Tuiers 
bided his time, and when his time came it brought his long 
delayed reward with it. After the capitulation of Paris it 
was to M. Tuters that the nation turned by common consent, 
as to the sole deposit of Parliamentary traditions. Upon 
uestions of war or finance M. Tuuers is narrow and old- 
chioned, but where constitutional policy is concerned he has 
shown himself singularly apt at learning a new lesson. He 
determined by a sort of intuition that the best chance for 
Parliamentary government was to clothe it with Republican 
forms, and for more than a year the old Orleanist states- 
man has ruled a French Republic by means, and in 
spite, of a strongly momnarchical Assembly. He has 
had a hard fight of it, and he has made not a few 
mistakes in the course of the conflict. But as yet he has 
come off conqueror, and his first entry into the Elysée was of 
the nature of a conqueror’s triumph. In the palace where the 
order was signed which sent him to a prison and condemned 
France to a political slumber of twenty years he appeared as 
the Preswent of a Republic which has at least, as it seems, 
been taught not to put its trust in Bonapartes. In the midst of 
men who are scheming to bring back monarchy in whatever 
shape they can get it soonest, he represented a power stronger 
than that of the sovereign Assembly—the power of a public 
opinion which he alone estimated rightly in the first instance, 
and which has continually been justifying his clearness of 
vision from that day to this. Even among the Republicans 
who most dislike the mode in which he exercises his 
authority there is no longer any distrust of his faithfulness to 
the Republic. Those who believed—and there were many of 
them in all sections of French opinion—that he was only 
using Republican institutions as a machine with which 
to level the road for a restoration, have by this time 
seen their mistake. The growing hostility of the majority 
of the Assembly, curiously shown in the discussion 
in the Committee of Permanence, upon this very visit 
to Paris, is a tribute the meaning of which can hardly be 
mistaken, The Right know their friends, and are willing to 
leave the choice of means by which to prove their friendliness 
very much to their own discretion. But M. Tuiers does not 
conform even to this conveniently elastic standard. That he 
occupies the position of a ruler controlling, in the interest of 
the nation, a Legislature which no longer represents the nation, 
for some time been growing constantly clearer, and his 
appearance at Paris will make it still more evident. At 
ersailles the Presipent is partly associated with, and partly 
overshadowed by, the Assembly. At Paris the Presipenr is 
seen alone, and the fact that he takes his place in a capital 
which the Assembly dare not enter, gives special prominence 
to the difference between the Republican Executive and the 
Monarchical Legislature. 
It is not wonderful that some members of the Committee 


of Permanence should have objected to M. Tuters’s visit. It 

does not compromise the Assembly in any technical sense, for 

the Assembly is master of its own movements, and can hold 

its sittings in a valley of the Pyrenees or on board a man-of- 

war, if either of these situations should suit the fancy of the 

majority better than Versailles. But though it does not 

commit the Deputies to any change of policy as regards the 

place of their meeting, it foreshadows the inevitable change 

of policy which must sooner or later be forced upon it. It 

seemed possible at one time that the quarrel between the 

capital and the Legislature might prove to represent an 

equally hopeless breach between the capital and the country. 

If this had been so, the issue of the contest might long have 

remained doubtful. If the provinces had{combined to punish 

Paris for its Republican excesses by solemnly degrading it to 

the level of one of their owy towns, it would have been a 

conflict between numbers on the one side and physical advan- 

tages and long possession on the other. Probably nature and 

history would still have won ;. tor France, with Paris sulking 
in the cold, would be very unlike the France to which 
Frenchmen have been accustomed, and they would in 

time have come to feel that, though a Court may be set 
up at Ghent or Antwerp, a capital is less easily moved. 
But they must have had time to cool before this simple truth 
would have become apparent to them, and in the interval new 
interests would have grown up, and a local preference might 
have been created in favcur of the city on which the choice of 
the provinces had fallen. As it is, however, there is no sign 
that upon this question the Assembly represented anything but 
itself. ‘The country accepts the decision of the majority to 

remain at Versailles, just as it accepts any other of their 
decisions—as knowing, that is, that they are of no permanent 
value. It is a striking testimony to the indifference with which 
the Assembly is regarded, that no one is troubled because the 
PRESIDENT has not the power of dissolving it. Ifthe Assembly 
really expressed the opinion of France, the Republican minority 
would naturally be uneasy at the inability of the Republican 
PRESIDENT to challenge or obstruct the action of the majority 
by means of an appeal to the electors, This inability on the part 
ot M. ‘Tuters creates no anxiety, because the Assembly has ne 
means of giving effect to its monarchical aspirations. In so far as 
it represents order and Parliamentary government it has weight 
and authority, for in this respect it is at one with its con- 
stituents. In so far as it represents. anything beyond this, it is at 
issue with the great body of its constituents, as with the 
Executive Government, and against the two combined it is 
powerless, except for delay. And, being powerless except for 
delay, it is powerless except for good. Nothing would be 
gained by an over-hasty conversion of the Provisional Republic 
into a Republic with the provisianal element left out. The 
stability of the country would not be increased, for experience 
has shown that in France permanent and temporary Govern- 
ments are equally easy to overturn. On the other hand, much 
would be lost by setting up any Government as an object of 
definite attack until there has been time for the nation to 
recover a little from the moral and physical exhaustion into 
which it was reduced by the war, and to give shape and 
precision to its ideasand wishes. The existence of the present 
Assembly ensures this advantage to France. Nothing short of 
a coup d'état could enable it to play any other part than that 
of a stop-gap, and a coup d'état is not a weapon which a Legis- 
lature can well bring to bear against the Executive, unless 
it has ascertained beforehand that it has the nation at its back. 
The Right may be sure, therefore, that the formal appearance 
in Paris of the Presipent of the Republic is only a prelude 
to the appearance of the Assembly on the same stage. ‘Those 
of them who are fearful for their own safety may perhaps 
draw comfort from the reflection that, when that day comes, it 
is not likely that they will any longer make part of the 
Chamber whose return to the capital they so much deprecate. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S SURRENDER. 


L is difficult to understand why the Government should 
have so long delayed the announcement with regard to the 
Royal Parks Bill which Mr. Ayrton was authorised to make 
last week. ‘The opposition to, the measure would probably 
have been disarmed at the outset if this explanation had 
been offered when the Bill was introduced; and the Govern- 
ment would have had the advantage of pursuing a distinct, 
deliberate, and consistent policy, imstead of appearing to 
truckle to the insolent menaces of demagogues and rioters. 
On a former occasion the Home Secretary, having prohibited 
a meeting in Trafalgar Square, precipitately withdrew his in- 
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terdict when he heard it rumoured that one of the zealots of 
anarchy had proclaimed his intention of trying conclusions 
with the police; and it will be remembered that somewhat 
similar tactics were followed with regard to a Fenian meeting 
in the Phenix Park at Dublin. In the case of the Royal 
Parks Bill Mr. GLapstone took care that an important state- 
ment should be reserved until he had received a threatening 
message from a body of notorious agitators; and as the subse- 
quent proposals of the Government proved to be in the nature 
of concessions, it is not surprising that they should be regarded 
as a terrified surrender under the pressure of intimidation. 
It is not to be supposed that the Ministry were desirous 
of contriving a cheap triumph for Mr. Opaer and Mr. Brap- 


LAuGH; but if this had been their object, they could hardly | 


have devised a more ingenious or effectual method of 
promoting it. Mr. GLapsTone protests that the Government 
has never changed its policy on this question, and that Mr. 
Ayrton’s statement conveyed merely the ideas which had been 
entertained from the beginning. ‘The Bill of last Session in 
its original form did not propose to deal with meetings in the 
Parks, and Mr. Ayrton withdrew it when he discovered that 
it was intended to press the amendment on this point which 
had been introduced by the Select Committee. The present 
measure, containing the amendment, was read a first time on 
February the 7th, and was the subject of repeated discussions ; 
but it was not until April the 4th, after Mr. Giapstone had 
been informed that he had lost the confidence of the Friends 
of the People, and had ceased to be regarded as one of them, 
that the intention was disclosed of placing the principal Parks 
in the metropolis at the disposal of the blustering democrats 
who had publicly burned the Bill, and threatened the Govern- 
ment with defiance if they dared to attempt to carry it into 
effect. It is unfortunate, to say the least, that the Ministry 
did not think it necessary to take the House of Commons and 
the public into their confidence at an earlier period. It is 
not desirable that encouragement should be given to the 
idea that concessions can be extorted by noisy violence ; 
and whatever may have been the designs of the Govern- 
ment in the first instance, it is certain that the proposal 
which they have now submitted will be regarded by the un- 
discriminating multitude as a tribute to successful intimida- 
tion, and that unscrupulous agitators will not fail to make the 
most of an apparent victory. Mr. Guepa.La has lost no time 
in summoning a meeting to celebrate the result of his spirited 
conduct in sending an insulting message to the head of the 
Government; he considers himself entitled to boast that he 
told Mr. GLapsTonE that he would stand no nonsense, and Mr. 
took the hint. Mr. Opaer, in addressing another 
meeting, has also pointed the moral of the transaction. ‘“ The 
“ only way,” he says, “for working-men to get power is to 
“ embarrass those who have it.” Mr. GLADsTONE can be firm, 
not to say obstinate, enough when he chooses, as, for example, 
in such cases as the Thames Embankment and the CoLLier 
appointment; but it is not surprising that his conduct towards 
the politicians of the taproom and the pavement should lead 
them to imagine that they have only to ask in order to get 
what they want. 


Mr. Ayrton epigramatically defined the right of meeting to 
be the right of expressing your opinions freely in a place 
where you have a right to meet; but he added that this did 
not entitle a mob to take possession of any place for which it 
might have a fancy. It is obvious that if the right.were of this 
elastic nature, it might be discovered that Westminster Abbey, 
or the British Museum, or perhaps the South Kensington halls, 
afforded a more convenient and comfortable place of meeting 
than the open Parks. Mr. Giapstone said he was not aware 
that, “ strictly speaking, there was any right of meeting in the 
“ Parks in the legal sense of the word,” and he can hardly 
have been ignorant that it was the opinion of the legal advisers 
of a Government of which he was formerly a member that the 
Parks had never been surrendered to the public for this 
purpose. The usage which he thinks should now be for- 
mally recognized dates only from the miserable riots of 1866, 
but it has perhaps been countenanced by the weakness and 
vacillation of successive Ministries. If Mr. GLapstone could 
have brought himself to give a loyal support to Mr. Harpy’s 
Lill, the disgraceful and dangerous incidents of the last six 
years might have been avoided; but it was not until the 
iucetings began to pass resolutions against himself that he was 
impressed with the necessity of “regulating” them. Itis now 
proposed that public meetings shall be allowed in Regent’s 
Park, Victoria Park, Battersea Park, and Hyde Park, the 
tour great Parks which represent the north, east, south, and 
west of the Metropolis; but two hostile meetings will not be 
permitted in a Park at the same time, and some notice will 


therefore, we suppose, be required of the intention to holg 
meeting, so that precautions may be taken to avoid a coll 
sion. In the other Parks meetings will be Strictly for. 
bidden, and we hope it is not too much to presume that 
the prohibition will also be enforced in the case of at. 
tempted gatherings in Trafalgar Square and other strects 
or open spaces. Now that four Parks are open for publie 
meetings, there can be no pretext for obstructing important 
thoroughfares for this purpose. Mr. Harcourr complained 
that magistrates have refused to license houses in which 
democratic gatherings have been held; but it is necessary tg 
observe that this was simply on the ground that the neighbours 
had protested against the uproar which attended these 
assemblies. Whether Sunday meetings shall be allowed, is 4 
question which is still under the consideration of the Go. 
vernment. 


It may be presumed that the Bill will now pass the Honse 
of Commons. Mr. Harcourt, who had at first denounced th. 
measure as an attack without precedent on the liberties of 
the subject, and who had stormed, in language borrowed fro, 
O’ConnELL, about this example of Algerine legislation, is now 
disposed to accept it as “ tolerably satisfactory "—an admissioy 
which, coming from so critical a gentleman, may be regarde(| 
as almost approaching to enthusiasm. Mr. Auperon Hervegr 
was left alone in a vain attempt to divide against the Bill, and 
there is evidently a general disposition to promote the settle 
ment of a troublesome and unpleasant question. It was not 
to be expected, however, that the agitators to whom Mr. 
GuapsTonE has been so obsequious and conciliatory would 
resist the temptation to exhibit themselves as the masters 
of the Government, and to issue fresh orders to their sub- 
ordinates in office. Mr. Guiapstone, who has no time to 
make himself acquainted with the particulars of such 
a trifling question as the American Case, is never 
without leisure to carry on a correspondence with any- 
body who writes from a public-house, in the name of 
the People, to insult and threaten the authorities. Mr. 
LancG_ey insists, in a letter tothe Premier, that “ Mr. Ayrroy’s 
“ explanations, expressed in his usual bad taste and bad 
“ temper, ought to be expressed in the Bill itself”; but the 
result of introducing expressions of bad taste and bad temper 
into the Statute Book would probably be the reverse of sooth- 
ing and agreeable. The imputation on the good faith of the 
Government is only what might be expected from their friends; 
and Mr. Lanier, who must be supposed to know the character 
and projects of his associates, adds significantly that it would 
be well to keep on good terms with them, as they are apt when 
roused to be “destructive to property.” As Mr. Lanautr 
asserts that the people have always conducted themselves with 
the greatest propriety at the meetings in the Parks, he is either 
not aware that the trees have been injured, and that the 
speeches of the orators are invariably accompanied by the 
blasphemous recitations of the mock litany men, or perhaps heis 
of opinion that these are only the playful ebullitions of re- 
creative religion. The “‘ delegates” who are represented by Mr. 
GUEDALLA have intimated to the Government that they will 
not tolerate any interference with Sunday meetings, and that 
they hope the Government will see “in time” the danger of 
attempting to preserve good order and decent behaviour in the 
Parks on that day. The history of this question is untortu- 
nately a record of imbecile vacillation, factious malice, and 
pusillanimous concessions, but it is to be hoped that we have 
at last come to the end of this miserable and humiliating 
exhibition. 


THE SUNDAY TRADING BILL. 


IR THOMAS CHAMBERS’S ill-considered attempt to 
amend the law in relation to Sunday trading has met its 
just fate at the hands of the House of Commons. The un- 
certainty felt by its promoters as to the character and effect 
of their own measure was shown by the preamble being incon- 
sistent with fact, and the mover’s speech being inconsistent 
with the preamble. “ Whereas,” the Bill begins, “ the practice 
“ of unnecessary Sunday trading prevails extensively, and the 
“ Jaw is insufficient to prevent the same.” That is an intelligi- 
ble reason at all events for amending the law, and it suggests 
the idea that the members whose names are at the back of the 
Bill wish to see the Act of Cuantes IJ. made more stringent 
than it is at present. But Mr. Tatzor gave a wholly different 
version of his intentions in introducing such a statute. The 
object of the Bill, he said, so far from restricting the liberty of 
the subject in the matter of Sunday trading was to give him 
additional liberties. In that case the law, instead of being m- 
sufficient to prevent Sunday trading, might be more correctly 
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jeseribed as insufficient to give it proper encouragement. 
he truth of the matter is that the existing law, instead 
af being too easy, is too severe, and has consequently 
jefeated its own object. The first thing, therefore, that any one 
ho wishes to amend it effectually ought to do, is to repeal 
the Act of Cuarzes II. The provisions of that statute have 
pecome obsolete by reason of their excessive stringency, and 
~ long as it remains in the way the law about Sunday trading 
cannot possibly be placed on a satisfactory footing. But 
igstead of abolishing the Act of Cuartes II. and then pro- 
ceeding to impose certain modified restrictions in its stead, 
the framers of the Sunday Trading Bill inserted a saving 
clause to the effect that nothing contained in it should repeal or 
iter the earlier statute. Whatever may be thought of the 
merits of their Bill, this was clearly a mistake. To keep an 
obsolete statute in being by this indirect sort of re-enactment 
was to flaunt it in the face of all who have suffered from it. 
It was to condone all the irritating eccentricities of Mr. Bre 
Waicut and the fanatics by whom he was supported, and to 
roclaim that the only motive for passing a less severe Act 
when a more severe one was already on the statute-book was 
to catch offenders who have hitherto evaded the rusty 
machinery of the Lord’s Day Observance Act, leaving 
that machinery still in being in the event of its hereafter 
proving possible to use it. 
The provisions of the Bill were of a kind to make any lover of 
and order congratulate himself that he can hear no more 
of it fora year to come. Setting out with a clause imposing 
a fine of twenty shillings on any person who should hawk, 
cry, sell, expose for sale, or deliver any goods, or carry on his 
ordinary business on Sunday, within the metropolis, it went 
on to enumerate certain classes of exception. Meat, fish, 
poultry, and vegetables might be sold “ without public cry” 
before ten o’clock in the morning. Fruit, pastry, and drinks, 
for the sale of which no licence is required, might be sold 
“on the premises and without public cry ” before ten o'clock 
in the morning and after one o'clock in the afternoon. Milk 
or cream might be sold under the same limitations as fruit, 
as regards hours, but with no prohibition of public cry, and 
no restriction to particular premises. The result of these ex- 
ceptions would have been, that all kinds of food might have 
been sold in the shops before ten o’clock, and fruit, pastry, 
and non-intoxicating drinks after one o’clock, but that these 
latter articles could not have been sold by costermongers at 
all, while meat, fish, poultry, and vegetables could not have 
been sold by them with public cry. It is not surprising there- 
fore that the shopkeepers of the New Cut could be described 
by Mr. M’Arruur as “almost unanimous in favour of the 
“measure.” The only wonder is that they were not altogether 
uanimous. The Bill was nothing more nor less than a 
measure for the protection of shopkeepers in certain neigh- 
bourhoods against the competition of the costermonger. 
Throughout the Sunday afternoon cherries and ginger-beer, 
in the summer chestnuts, and coffee in the winter, were to be 
sold with impunity ‘on the premises,” but the owner of any 
wandering barrow or intrusive stall might be handed over to 
the police and fined 20s. Even as regards meat, fish, and 
vegetables, the Bill would have placed the costermonger at a 
considerable disadvantage. He might have sold, indeed, down 
to the same hour in the morning, but he must have sold 
“without public cry,” and a costermonger forbidden to use his 
lungs is a costermonger deprived of his favourite implement of 
trade. Whenever he had forgotten himself in the enthusiasm 
of praising his wares to a customer, and had gone on to 
praise them in tones which might be heard by the whole 
neighbourhood, he would have come under the penalties de- 
nounced against the sale of goods generally, and would have 
forfeited his claim to share in the exemption decreed in favour 
of sale without public cry ; and the shopkeeper, mindful alike 
of his own profits and of the Fourth Commandment, would 
have invoked the aid of “ Cuambers’s Act,” and given him a 
practical lesson against making unlawful profits at his expense. 
We confess that in this matter our sympathies are with the 
costermongers. Their customers are usually taken from a still 
poorer class than that which frequents shops even on a Sunday 
afternoon, and they themselves have often no other means of 
getting a living but street-selling. It is natural enough that 
the Lambeth tradesmen should be irritated at seeing a barrow 


containing the very counterpart of their own stock drawn up | 
and a remarkable dilation of the pupil of the eye. 


opposite their shop-windows, and carrying off half the people 
who would otherwise have become customers. But there is 
no reason why Parliament should constitute itself their 
mpion, and pass a law framed exclusively in their interest. 
This was what the House of Commons was asked to do on 
¢dnesday. If the Bill had been passed, it would probably 


have soon become as obsolete as the Act of Cuartes II. A 
few prosecutions would have led to some street-rioting, and 
then the common sense of the community would have devised 
a way out of the difficulty, and either repealed the Act or 
extended to the costermonger equal privileges with the shop- 
keeper. 


The main argument alleged in favour of this Bill and of 
several other similar essays at legislation is that, the value of 
the Sunday rest being acknowledged on all hands, it can only 
be secured to the smaller class of shopkeepers by making it. 
penal to disregard it. Sir Tuomas CHampers seems to have a 
theory of his own on this point, inasmuch as he proposed to 
secure the Sunday rest to the shopkeeper by making it penal 
for the costermongers to disregard it. But setting aside 
this peculiar mode of viewing the subject, it must be admitted 
that the question is not free from difficulty. If abstinence 
from work on the Sunday were simply a matter of religious 
observance, it might perhaps be contended that those who 
hold it to be a duty have no right to ask the Legislature to make 
the performance of their duty easier. But, besides being a reli- 
gious observance, it is also a practice which greatly promotes the 
moral and physical welfare of the whole population. The 
lives of many Englishmen are too dull and sordid as it is, 
and if there were no change of thought or occupation even 
on the Sunday, the national health and the national character 
would grievously suffer. There is sufficient ground, there- 
fore, for the intervention of Parliament, if it can be shown 
that Sunday work is not sufficiently discountenanced by public 
opinion. Even then, however, it would not be enough to 
pass a simple prohibition of all kinds of Sunday work. If 
the Sunday rest is to be anything more than mere sitting still ° 
at home, if any element of recreation and enjoyment ‘is to 
enter into it, some people must work in order that others may 
play. The Lambeth shopkeeper who is anxious to have the 
costermonger warned off the pavement in order that he may 
shut his shop without fear of his customers finding other means 
of supplying their Sunday wants, would feel aggrieved if 
there were no trains to take him a few miles out of London, 
and no taverns open to give him dinner. Yet the railway 
servant or the tavern waiter is in every respect as worthy of 
protection as the shopkeeper. If simple prohibition is the 
right policy in the one case, it is equally the right policy in 
the other. And what the tavern is to the shopkeeper out for 
a holiday the fruit-stall or the ginger-beer barrow is to a 
humbler order of Sunday pleasure-takers. Take these away, 
and they will have nothing left to do but saunter along the 
thirsty streets and recall the happy days when oranges were to 
be had at every corner. The only solution of this difficulty 
is to be looked for in an application of the common sense 
principle, that those who work to give others pleasure on 
Sunday should have their lost holiday made up to them on 
some other day in the week. For the present, at all events, 
this principle is not capable of legislative recognition, and if 
it should ever become so, it may be hoped that such arrange- 
ments as might be needed to give effect to it would have 
been supplied by the advancing good sense of the classes 
immediately concerned. Meanwhile, the cause of reasonable 
Sunday rest can only be injured by such impracticable 
auxiliaries as the gentlemen whose names appeared on the. 
back of the Sunday Trading Bill. 


THE CASE OF O'CONNOR. 


HE case of O’Connor is a burlesque at once of treason: 
and of the current medical theories of insanity, and it 
may be useful as demonstrating the unsubstantiality of Re- 
publicanism in England, as well as of the doctrine which has. 
of late been widely propagated of irresponsibility for crime. 
If O'Connor had been on trial for high treason, and liable on. 
conviction to be hanged, it is by no means certain that Dr.. 
TuKE might not have induced the jury to find the prisoner 
insane. He described O’Connor as a delicate, weak boy, both 
in mind and body, subject to scrofulous disease, and suffering 
from a blow on the head ; and he considered that these con- 
joint causes produced exacerbation of insanity about the time 
of the offence. He thought it a very dangerous form of rea- 
soning insanity. On visiting the prisoner he had found an 
irregular formation of the head, an enlargement of the palate, 
The head 
measured only 19 inches, instead of 22 or 23. The right 
lung was diseased, and the prisoner stated that he spat blood. 
He had suffered from a diseased bone of the great toe, which 
had been amputated. The prisoner told Dr. Tuxe freely 
the history of Lis outrage on the Queen. He was walking 
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by the Serpentine on Sunday week before the event, when 
suddenly the idea came into his head to shoot the Queen. He 
thought of it all day, but finally abandoned the idea, because the 


Prince of Wates would succeed, and he should not thus liberate | 


the prisoners in whom he wasinterested. He was very restless 
and unwell during the next ten days, and being quite deter- 


mined to carry out his design and liberate the Fenians, he | 


resolved to draw up a paper, to seize Hern Mausrsty as she 
walked up the aisle of the Cathedral on Thanksgiving Day, to 
hold the pistol to her forehead, and compel her to sign the 

. Dr. Tuxe objected that there wouid be difficulty about 


into court ‘to state the results of their examination 
of criminals are entitled to respectful hearing. By ag 
regards principles they had better keep silence, less they 
can enunciate something against which the common insting 
of self-preservation in mankind does not rebel. 

As regards the prisoner there is hardly anything to be saig 
except that we regret that he could not be whipped and jm. 
prisoned without so great an effusion of solemn talk. We 
hope that when the whipping is inflicted, the Special Com. 


_ missioners of the daily newspapers will not be present, or, if 


pen and ink, and the people around Her Masrsty would seize _ 


O’Coxnor ; to which he answered that they would be paralysed | 


with horror, and that some one would bring pen and ink. 
Dr. Ture asked him if he knew how great a crime this was; 
and he replied that his motive was good, and his act perfectly 
justifiable, and that even if killmg the Queen would liberate 
the prisoners, he should think such a crime capable of justifi- 
cation. 

Before Dr. Tuxe made his visit he stated to the prisoner’s 
father that he was afraid the prisoner’s brain had become 
affected, as had been the case with his great-uncle and other 
relations. We have thus all the features that usually present 
themselves im cases where an attempt is made to obtain from a 
jury a verdict of insanity. But there is this important differ- 
ence, that the consequence of acquittal on this ground would 
have been more serious in this case than that of conviction. It 
would be unfair to hold the doctors responsible for the variety 
of effect which the same doctrine produces under different 
circumstances on juries. But it seems correct to say that this 
doctrine has not yet assumed a shape in which it can be gene- 
rally applied in the inquiries of courts of justice, We speak 
perhaps loosely of a medical theory of insanity, when the indi- 
vidual practitioner is responsible for no more of it than he has 
himself advanced. But still it is allowable to test the strength 
of a chain of argument at its weakest point, and we are there- 
fore justified in dwelling on the manifest inapplicability of this 
theory to minor crimes. It may be safely said that if this 
theory were applied alike to all crimes it would render society 
impossible. We do not hold the medical profession responsi- 
ble for all that its members may say under cross-examination, 
but surely nothing can be more absurd than Dr. Tuke’s state- 
ment that the prisoner attempted to force his way into St. Paul’s 
Cathedral under “ a paroxysm of motive.” It does not need to 
be pointed out that, if this expression means anything, it 
supplies an apology for every crime that can be committed. 
Even Dr. Tuxe, however, was forced to admit that the pri- 
soner might have recovered some degree of sanity since his 
visit. The prisoner, in fact, had been able in the meantime to 
see that it was better to be punished as a sane criminal than 
to be shut up in a lunatic asylum. His resolution to plead 
guilty was, therefore, am indisputable proof of sanity; and if 
he was sane at the time of his trial, it becomes highly im- 
probable that he was insane when he committed the of- 
fence, unless indeed we are to adopt the extreme theory 
that crime always proves imsanity; and even Dr. Tvuxe 
would hardly propose to go that length. It is perhaps 
fortunate that this case has happened so soon after other cases 
in which the plea of insanity was strongly urged, because it 
justifies all that was written in reference to these cases 
against the attempts made in the name of medical science to 
undermine the foundations of morality. However guarded 
may be the language in which really scientific physicians 
enunciate principles in connexion with this subject, that 
language is certain to be burlesqued by other physicians who 
pretend to science, and who desire what they perhaps would 
call eminence, and we should call notoriety. We should think 
that Dr. Tuxe will attain a certain kind of fame by the intro- 
duction into a criminal trial of the expression “ paroxysm of 
‘‘ motive,” and he may also congratulate himself on having done 
his client more harm than good by his interposition. ‘“ There 
“ is,” said Mr. Baron CLEassy, who tried the case, “the occasion 
“ when this took place ; there are the manner, the contrivance, 
“ the cunning with which it was done; and there is still more 
“ the intention which entered the mind, though it was not 
“ harboured by the mind, of which we have heard the first 
“ to-day from those who were supposed to be your friends.” 
By a curious infelicity Dr. Tuxe has damaged at once his 
clent and his own profession. It will for some time to come 
avail little that other physicians bring learning and observa- 
tion to the discussion of this subject, because the public 
will remember the cases of Watson and O’Conyor, and will 
believe that all medical theories of insanity lead practi- 
cally to irresponsibility for crime. We do not underrate 
the value of medical experience, and physicians who come 


they are, that they will only moderately exert their descrip. 
tive powers on the occasion. But, for the prevention of 
similar acts of folly, it was desirable that such a sentenes 
should be passed, and there will probably be a general con. 
currence of opinion that the prisoner has deserved what he 
will get. The mere enactment of the law under which he 
will be punished has for many years preserved Her Magesty 
from annoyance, and it may be expected that the enforcement 
of this law in the present instance will be equally efficacions 
for at least as long a period. _It is intolerable that this king. 
dom and its colonies should be momentarily frightened from 
propriety by a burlesque of treason; but when the real cha- 
racter of the prisoner’s act was understood, it was felt to be 
inexpedient to make too much fuss about the case, or to raq 
the risk of qualifying the prevailing sentiment of contempt by 
any sympathy which might be excited by undue severity of 
punishment. Let him undergo the just and moderate sep- 
tence that has been passed, and then— 
Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, farewell. 

We had hastily taken him, not for his better, but his worse, 
When the news of his attempt was first flashed through the 
country it looked like treason, but we now find that it was no 
more treasonable than Dr. Tuxe’s evidence was scientific. The 
prisoner has himself said that the scales had fallen from his eyes, 
and he saw the evil of what he had done. It were to be wished 
that the scales might fall from Dr. TuxKe’s eyes, and that he could 
see the evil which he tried to do. He and some other members 
of his profession are to blame if the public hastily confound 
science with quackery. To shut up O’Connor for Jife in an 
asylum might probably not have the same deterring effeet 
on possible imitators as whipping him; and besides, no 
Government could undertake the custody for life of all the 
criminals whom it might please the doctors to declare insane, 
Sooner or later some shorter method would have to be taken 
with law-breakers; and if medical science, or what calls it- 
self so, should be generally opposed to their punishment, 
medical science would have to give way. Society will never 
consent to give men or boys with small heads and diseased 
toes carte blanche to commit whatever outrages may occur to 
their foolish minds. 


HOMISHNESS. 


J pee ene people are perhaps rather too apt to pride themselves 
on their unsentimental character. They look contemptuously 
on the French bachelor of fifty whose mind is kept in a flutter of 
excitement by some pending affaire de cur; and turn away dis- 
gusted from the juvenile Fraulein fresh from the Institut, who gets 
into a fine frenzy about German Geist and Vaterland. So far from 
disowning the name of shopkeepers, they are particularly proud of, 
the mental hardihood which they imagine it implies. The Eng- 
lish girl learns to repeat the same strain, and feels grateful to that 
British common sense which saves her from the ridieulous affecta- 
tion of her French or German governess, Meanwhile, some cos- 
mopolitan onlooker might see in these rational islanders quite 
enough of another kind of sentimentality to be amused at their 
protestations. And were he disposed to philosophize, he would 
probably make a note of this new instance of self-unconsciousness. 
One can willingly admit that Englishmen are less outwardly 
emotional than many other races. Yet there are other kinds of 
sentiment that do not display themselves in violent gesticulation, 
or even in exuberant language. Any feeling may pass into senti- 
mentality if it be excessively caressed and _ periodically professed. 
It would seem indeed that some form of this indulgence is inse- 
parably connected with refined social life. People extract so large 
a quantity of pleasure from the mere contact of each other's sensi- 
bilities, that the habit of professing a common type of sentiment 1s 
naturally engendered. At first more or less a conscious process, 
it tends to become automatic; and then we have the true affecta- 
tion of sensibility. Should this be so, we may expect to find some 
specimen of the species lurking even in English society. —, 
On comparing recent with older pictures of English life, this 
eagerness to discard all participation in sentiment appears to be # 
comparatively new characteristic. The young ladies one knows m 
the sketches of Goldsmith or of Sir Walter Scott were little cou- 
cerned about a total disguise of emotion. Wealth and grandeur, 
romance and adventure, were the objects of the most enthusiastic 
feelings. And even in the present generation of women oné 
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seen the devotee of Byron, the passionate 
Juliet. We are led, to suppose that if sentiment 
js absolutely assed away, its agra 1s a very recent event. 
has it ally disappeared ? re is much certainly to lend 
colour to the supposition. When one’s ears are heavy with trum- 
tings which are to “inaugurate” a new era of women’s rights, 
a js reason to fear that the decline of sentiment is far advanced. 
for are not women the main conservators of sentiment, and can 
they be supposed to be fulfilling this function when they clamour 
for the business of their rivals? There is another way of reaching 
same conclusion. The strongest form of sentiment among 
women has generally been angoceed to be love. But a study of 
t literature will continually disclose indications of a growing 
Prifference and even contempt for the ancient forms of this 
ion. It is indeed a conspicuous feature of a society 
that all ardent enthusiasms are repressed. One has only to go 
from a perusal of one of Miss Austen’s novels to listen to the kind 
of talk patronised by a genteel circle of our own decade, to be 
im with the apparent decline in range and force of the 
yarious sympathies and antipathies of society. By far the a 
of the young women one meets are too active to be afflicted wit 


eruser of 


‘much sentiment. Their great concern being to cut a figure in 


the world, they find themselves fully employed by the added 
competition of the men whom they are anxious to drive from the 
field. Love is to these only the liquid papulum of babes ; nor do 
the ideas of duty, self-culture, or general beneficence attract a 
share of passionate regard. All this, and much more, gives 
rt to the theory that English sentimentality has become 

ete. 
_ we turn into the byways of English society, this 
assertion will appear frequently to be contradicted. Even at an even- 
i in London one may chance to light on a solitary instance 
of an emotional woman. She will perhaps succeed in engaging you, 
in a low-pitched tone, in conversation. Some desultory remarks 
with rather a moralizing tendency soon introduce disclosures of 
ial tastes and aspirations. She is disgusted with the 
hollowness of drawing-room society. She loves the retirement 
and liberty of the family. She always returns from her visit to 
town with a fresh zest for the comforts and amusements of her 
own home. As to those fast girls who care only to be free from 
the tedious restraints of home and mamma, they are unworthy of 
the name of Englishwomen. By such a stream of conversation 
your companion leads you to the reflection that one form of senti- 
ment at least survives. You seem to catch a warm waft of air 
from some more temperate zone of society, lying beyond the arctic 
circle in which it is your fate to move. Away from the noisy 
capital, in a thousand snug little towns, you imagine you hear the 
sentimental fires still replenished which are destined to warm and 
cheer those favoured groups. Such occasional experiences remind 
one that, in spite of the unemotional character of superficial 
society, there may be deeper strata which manifest the pheno- 
menon in a high degree. The old order of romantic senti- 
ment may have ys unfashionable, but a new species, less 
brilliant perhaps, but ey warm, has taken its place. And 
if it is incapable of those imaginative flights in which the 
earlier feelings ee it has at least a theme ever ready 
to hand about which its more humble movements may play. 
Among the classes with which this quiet type of sentiment 
delights to dwell, it pervades every part of domestic life. If, 
for example, the papa brings home at dinner-time some story 
of an elopement and its disasters, the occasion is improved by 
mutual felicitation on the possession of pure home affections. 
Should a brother betray too strong a liking for a military life, he 
is watched with sorrowful anxiety, and repeatedly reminded of 
the blessings of domestic attachment. Even the youngest girls 
are supposed to need indoctrination; and any strong leanings to 
Shaks or the other undomestic poets are duly counteracted, 
a healthy partiality for Mr. Tupper being encouraged instead. 
The selection of novels for the common evening perusal illustrates 
the same principle at work; George Eliot is rejected as not 
iking the proper home chord, and the author of John Halifax 
welcomed as a priestess under whose direction they may renew 
their devotional rite at the altar of Home and Comfort. Such a 
systematic infusion of sentiment can scarcely be ineffective ; and 
accordingly one finds, as a common rule, the children of these 
families at a very early period duly absorbing the element. One 
is amused perhaps at hearing the juvenile tiro in Latin Grammar 
Precociously fixing the details of his future domestic manage- 
ment; or his sister, still fresh in her teens, hinting at laudable 
plans of winning, and reconciling to the amenities of home, 
some refractory bachelor. The girlish ardour which usually 
takes a wilder direction at this imaginative age glows pru- 
dently, in her case, between the safe confines of the domestic 
ks. She does not wish to triumph in the realm of fashion. 
© brine a dozen admirers to a humble posture at her feet 
would afford her no satisfaction. Not even the glitter of wealth 
and social status, or the select pleasures of intellect and taste, 
can divert her from the more solid enjoyment of home attach- 
ments. Nor do these lessons cease to be operative in later life. 
One can observe the stream of sentimental influence passing like a 
ttaditional belief from one generation to another. ‘The children 
who have sung some home ditty at their elder sister's prompt- 
mg come themselves to extract the solacing honey which the 
omestic idea secretes, and in time begin in their turn to recom- 
mend the same saccharine gratification to others. The great 


character. Unlike the feverish ambition to slay a dragon, or the 
fluttering expectation of some princely lover, it does not disap 
with the lapse of youth. On the contrary, it fares all the better _ 
for the rude shocks of experience. For if the world proves fickle 
or cruel, the domestic felicities grow only the more cherished. The 
husband who returns weary and fretful from his profession or 
business is at once regaled by a sight of armchair and slippers, and 
the troubling recollections of the day yer give place to peaceful 
oscillations of consciousness between the sight of his industrious 
Lucretia and the shadowy phantoms of sleep. 

With all the mild excellences which this type of emotion 
it is unfortunately apt to become at times a little too bearish in 
antagonism. It makes large requisitions on the moral admiration 
of pr as and when it fancies itself suffering an indignity, it very 
easily grows explosive. Should any bachelor friend from town 
speak in one of its circles a little too warmly in — of his club, 
he is immediately assaulted as a misogynist and a hater of home 
and family. A dozen voices are ready to proclaim the Nemesis of 
the insulted Penates. To these innocent people a predilection for 
club and bachelor dinners is synonymous with gaiety, cynicism, 
and all the other ills which the male half of juvenile flesh in 
London is supposed to be heir to. Curious enough, these en- 
thusiasts for domestic tranquillity may be found by chance stray- 
ing, as if by mistake, in some remote part of the Continent. At 
a crowded table dhéte at Interlaken or Lucerne one is burdened 
with a plaint from a party of this character. They are satiated, 
they will tell you, with this promiscuous and fugitive society ; 
not even on Sunday can they have a sense of their cheris 
home-quiet ; and they are eager to get back to their neglected 
domicile. You perhaps are bold enough to suggest, in reply, 
that an Alpine climb and a French cuisine are a pleasant diversion 
from stay-at-home life, and you are forthwith denounced as 
a traitor to the British love of are et foci. Or you may be saunter- 
ing some fine evening at a Sommertheater in Berlin, or Kaffee- 
garten at Dresden, and be suddenly arrested by the genuine British 

mble. You listen, and hear a worthy paterfamilias righteously 
enouncing this out-of-door life to his immature offspring as 
destructive of home associations. 

One is strongly tempted, in view of all these professions of senti- 
ment, to press the inquiry, how much of them is really honest ? 
For is it not to be noticed that they are often heard in the houses 
where least attractiveness is to be found? The girl who, when at 
a distance from home, pours out most profusely in her letters her 
longings to return, is — in possession of about as dismal an 
abode as one might find. It would certainly be on the whole 
most gratifying to believe that the r number of these de- 
clarations are at least over-strained. For one cannot help re- 
flecting that, if such an amount of sentimental force is directed 
to so very ordinary an idea, it augurs ill, to say the least of 
it, for the- quality of our emotions or of our intellects; and if 
the alternative sondey is either to assume this form of sentiment 
or to be the stout-hearted, even if reckless, girl of fast life, 
there is a good deal to be said for the latter choice. Cant 
is always offensive, as cant; but when the sentiment or belief 
feigned is of inferior value, it is doubly displeasing. If we must 
have affectations of feeling, cannot a common objective point of a 
little higher level than the parlour chimney-piece be hit upon ? 
ine erm there is much tc be said in explanation, if not in 
justification, of our sentimental proclivities for home. Our com- 
mercial activity is prone to e@ us unromantic; and the old 
ideas of ry, honour, and patriotism are in danger of growing 
archaic when Chambers of Commerce and Trade-unions decide for 
peace at any price or for the cheapening of royalty. It must be 
remembered, too, that the home type of sentiment is something 
which every mediocre mind can share in, Aisthetic preferences 
and political enthusiasms, when ventilated at an evening party, 
have the drawback of excluding many well-meaning but incapable 
people from the conversation ; but achat about home comforts has 
the advantage of civility, it tends to hide all inequalities among 
the guests, and gives ample scope for the least cultivated to air 
their ideas and contribute to the conversational din. With such 
palpable recommendations there seems every reason why this 
domesticity of feeling should long continue to be characteristic of 
our insular population ; though it would very much reconcile us to 
this order of things to know that it was becoming less harsh in 
its prejudices, and more modest in its pretensions. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 


b 5 is related that in1795 Mr. Curwen, member for Carlisle, 
being anxious to impress upon the House of Commons the 
inability of the labouring He ypeream to bear any further taxation, 
made his appearance in that assembly dressed as a\Cumberland 
peasant, in a grey home-spun coat, with the wooden clogs or shoes 
of the country, bound with iron, carrying under one arm a brown 
“ sroudie,” or loaf made of mixed barley and rye, and under the 
other arm a “ whellimer,” or skim-milk cheese. In his hand he 
held a “gully,” or large knife, and placing the black loaf and the 
cheese on the table of the House, he cut into them with his knife, 
producing a sound which resembled, itis said, in the one case the 
crushing of cinders, end in the other the planing of a deal board. 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt, who appears to be fond of getting up old 


advantage which this form of sensibility possesses is its perennial | 


arts, or Mr. Auberon Herbert, = perhaps make a hit by 
following Mr. Curwen’s example, and pleading the eause of the 
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egricultural labourer of our day in the garb of one of the 
Hughenden farm-servants as described by the Correspondent of a 
morning paper, in “a lengthy slop, scarecrow billycock, and thick- 
soled highlows,” slouching heavily, and scratching his head in a 
uzzled manner. In Buckinghamshire the labourer is, on the whole, 
tter off than in many other parts of the country, and it is known 
that at Hughenden the lord of the manor takes a genuine and kindly 
interest in his welfare. Two or three years ago Mr. Disraeli de- 
livered an eloquent address on the moral philosophy of tanks, 
porches, and ovens. Every cottage, he declared, ought to have a 
tank, a porch, and an oven; and, as far as his own estate is con- 
cerned, he has been as good as his word. In the neighbourhood, 
however, the Special Correspondent asserts that there are a 
number of villanous hovels, that the “truck” system is in force, 
that wages are only 113. and 12s. a week, with deductions for 
wet weather, and that the prize labourer, to whom Mr. Disraeli 
once presented a guinea and a pair of breeches for exemplary 
conduct in bringing up a large family on little more than a shilling 
a day, is now in “Saunderton,” as the Workhouse is locally de- 
signated. We have no doubt the Cotrespondent tells us honestly 
what he saw and heard; but his statements as to the condition of 
the labourer in other districts have been strongly impeached. 
The truth is that the eye of a Special Correspondent sees pretty 
much what it wants to see; and it is tolerably certain that a 
morbid passion for giving a rosy account of their circumstances is 
not the besetting weakness of agricultural labourers in Bucks or 
elsewhere. It appears, for example, that at Wellesbourne, where 
the Warwickshire strike originated, the weekly earnings were 
nearer 158. than 12s.,as had been alleged ; and it is not improbable 
that the stories which the Correspondent brought back from 
Hughenden require to be corrected in a similar manner. Mr. 
Disraeli has contirmed his account of the disgraceful condition of 
certain cottages, but he explained that they are the speculation 
of a Radical shopkeeper on a piece of waste ground. After 
making every allowance for the loose statements of labourers, 
the exaggerations of agitators, and the misconceptions of Cor- 
respondents, it cannot be denied that the wages of agricultural 
labourers, which vary in different districts and even on different 
estates in the same district, are on an average miserably low in 
the Southern and Midland parts of England. It also ap- 
pears that, for the moment at least, the strike has had the effect 
of raising wages by 2s. or 3s. a week; but it remains to be 
seen whether this rise will not be counterbalanced by a withdrawal 
of any extra payments or allowances in kind which haye hitherto 
been customary. 

The question of wages will ultimately be determined by the 
quality of the work which the men are capable of doing, the quan- 
tity of similar labour in the market, and the demand for it in this 
and other trades. Railway contractors and other large employers of 
labour are making tempting offers, but it is doubtful whether the 
employment offered will be permanent, and whether agricultural 
labourers are fit for it. It may perhaps be found that, as far 
as the general body of adult labourers are concerned, they are not 
promoting their own personal interests; that they cannot compete 
with the regular navvies; that they are unfit for industrial em- 


ployment, and that they have not the habits of independence and — 


self-restraint which are required for a town life. The better class 
of men may succeed, but the ruck will be swept aside. For the 
boys and younger men the change will possibly be the beginning 
of a higher and better existence than they could otherwise have 
hoped for. Hitherto farm labour has been organized like a caste. 
The labourer was born into a district within which he was practi- 
cally confined, and to an occupation which was his because it had 
been his father’s, and from which there was no escape. He was 
expected to marry early, and to have a numerous family; and 
Ithough his own wages were reduced by the competition of his 
children, still the latter made him sure of a situation, and increased 
the total earnings of the household. And so it went on from 
generation to generation. The introduction of railways broke in 
upon the isolation of the agricultural communities; the spread of 
manufactures not only created a demand for all kinds of labour, 
but raised the value of agricultural produce, and the scale of agri- 
cultural profits and wages in and near the manufacturing districts. 
The reform of the law of pauper settlements also helped to set 
the labourer free. These are the influences which have been for 
some time silently and gradually at work, and the strike is rather 
an effect than a cause. On the whole we are disposed to believe 
that the labourers who receive such poor pay are, from a com- 
mercial point of view, paid rather more than they are worth. 
Professor Beesly, in his hatred of the solid classes who stand in 
the way of revolutionary projects, is in great glee because he thinks 
that the strike will bring a rents. Asthe farmers cannot afford 
to pay higher wages, the difference, he argues, must come out 
of the landlord’s ket. We are very sorry for Professor 
Beesly, but we believe the result is more likely to be the 
other way. In order to be able to pay better wages, the farmers 
must farm more skilfully and , and in return for 
higher wages they will demand a superior kind of labour. The 
agriculture of at least the southern half of England is still com- 
paratively backward. The condition of the labourer and the 
quality of his work are a proof of the incompetence of a — 
number of farmers; but when - ange is carried on with the 
same enterprise and ability as other trades, rents and wages will 
equally improve. 
With respect to food the labourers are not so badly off as is 
supposed. Except as regards milk, of which there is a diminished 


allowance, they have a more liberal supply of food than their 
fathers and grandfathers; and if butchers’ meat is a rarity at thej 
tables, they have at least a larger share of it than the peasantry of 
any other country, and even than the artisans and mechanics of most 
countries. At the same time, it would no doubt be for the aq. 
vantage of the labourer that he should be paid in coin rather 

in kind. Perquisites and allowances have a kindly sound, but th, 
are apt to be only a species of “ truck,” by means of which the 
labourer is compelled to pay very dearly for indifferent or worthlesg 
articles, The Agricultural Commissioners of 1869 reported that in 
Dorset, for‘example, the system is much abused. The wheat given 
is poor or bad, and pays toll to the miller for grinding; the fuel is 
perhaps only gorse, or, if it is firewood, there is so much labour in 
searching, cutting, and grubbing that it does not pay to go after 
it. In Devon and Dorset the cider which is served out is often 
vile stuff; and the labourer is deprived of wages which should 

to the support of his family by being compelled to receive a con. 
siderable part of them in rancid liquor. In Tiverton Union the 
ordinary allowance is, or used to be, half a gallon of cider a day, 
with perhaps as much again at haymaking and harvest. The beer 
allowed in other districts is valued at from one shilling to two 
shillings a week, but it cannot be seriously pretended that, as g 
rule, it is worth that price. The way in which the labourer js 
lodged is perhaps the most miserable circumstance in his con. 
dition. f late years large sums have been devoted to the 
improvement of cottages without the slightest prospect of 
commercial advantage; but there can be no doubt that much 
remains to be done, and the epithets which were used by the 
Commissioners who inquired into agricultural employments g 
year or two since—such as “deplorable,” “detestable,” “g 
disgrace to a civilized community”—are not too strong to appl 
to the foul and leaky hovels, reeking with damp and fetid with 
over-crowding and with all kinds of nuisances, which are 
still to be found in thelancholy abundance in almost every 

of the country. It is easy to see that this is not as it should be; 
but it is not so easy to devise a quick and effectual remedy. The 
fact is, there are two sides to this as to most other questions. It 
is true that the labourer is degraded and brutalized by being 
lodged in this manner; but, on the other hand, it is his own char- 
acter and habits which form one of the chief obstacles to the im- 
provement of his dwelling. Human nature being what it is, it is 
not surprising that farmers and landlords should be indisposed to 
spend money in providing better cottages when the labourer js 
not only satisfied with the present ones, but prefers them to any 
others. He will not move if he can help it, and when he does 
move his first object is to make the new cottage just what the old 
one was. He detests being clean and tidy, he loves warmth and 
hates ventilation, he packs himself and his family into the smallest 
possible space, and even the most stringent regulations and the 
sharpest supervision will hardly prevent him from taking lodgers 
or smuggling ina pig. The old law of settlement had much to 
do with the insufficiency of cottages, because it made it an object 
to keep labourers out of a parish, so that they should not acquire 
a settlement and become a burden on the rates. This has been 
amended ; but an Act which was passed for the express purpose of 
promoting the building of cottages still tends to encourage the old 
evil of keeping the labourer at a distance from his work, inasmuch 
as it authorises the Public Works Loan Commissioners to advance 
money for the erection of cottages only in ‘ populous places.” 
Assistance is thus denied to a landlord who desires to build cot- 
tages on his own farms. Many landowners have built cottages 
from a sense of duty; others would like to do so, but have 
not the means; others are discouraged by the difficulty of re- 
conciling the labourers to sanitary requirements and the decencies 
of life. We do not say that the labourers are to blame for this, 
or that their case is hopeless; but we are quite sure that no good 
will be done unless all the difficulties of the case are fairly re- 
cognized. It is desirable that the labourer should have higher 
wages and a better house; but the mere raising of wages or 
building of cottages as a benevolent enterprise will go only a small 
way towards solving the serious and complicated problem of rais- 
ing his condition. A landlord has written to the Times to say 
that, if the labourer “ were really anxious to raise himself in the 
social scale, he would long ago have set about his task by saving, 
or trying to save, in his youth and middle life a sufficient sum to 
secure him from what he considers the degradation of the work- 
house in his old age”; that he would have increased his “intel- 
lectual attainments ” and given his children a good education. If 
the labourer had been a being capable of appreciating these ad- 
vantages so as to make them an object in life, he would be very 
different from what he is, and there would be no need to consider 
what should be done for him. It has been the melancholy fact 
of his condition that hitherto he has not considered the work- 
house a degradation ; and that he has been satisfied with the ap- 
peasement of animal wants. In such a case discontent is a healthy 
and hopeful symptom. 


A BERMONDSEY BOUQUET. 


Me: DAVID URQUHART, in one of his books, has pre 
a dicted the ruin of his country if it persisted in eating 
three meat meals a day, and wasted its phosphates in the 
rivers. Mr. Urquhart will perhaps take a more hopeful view © 
the destinies of England when he learns that the consumption 
of meat has been by no means so universal as he supposed, and 
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that the high price to which it is now rising bids fair to make it 
juxury of the upper classes; and also that a more profitable 
® shod has been discovered of turning our phosphates to account 
than draining them into the sea. It appears from a case which 
has just been tried that a gentleman, who was described by his 
counsel as a public benefactor, has for some years been carrying on 
manufactory at Bermondsey in which he converts different kinds 
of filth and garbage into manure; with one hand he relieves the 

“~ of its refuse, with the other he supplies the country with a 
fertilizing substance of acknowledged value. Public benefactors, 
like prophets, are not always eee in their own neighbour- 
hoods; and although the philanthropist of whom we are speaking 
finds a ready sale for his superphosphates in agricultural circles, 
he has not yet had a statue erected in his honour by the people 
gmong whom he lives. On the contrary, he has been the victim of a 
gries of actions at law. The explanation of this is that the commodi- 
ties in which he deals are said to be composed of old bones, rotten 

the blood and offal of animals in a putrid state, and a variety 

of other articles of a similar kind, which are burnt up by vitriol, and 
which make “a very excellent manure, but it has a very horrible 
gmell.” It must have occurred to any one who has visited Ber- 
mondsey, or who has passed over its housetops in the train, that the 
inhabitants of this region are not likely to be morbidly sensitive or 
delicate in regard to smells. The whiffs that sometimes come 
through the windows of the railway carriage are not perhaps 
the best preparation for the whitebait dinner to which the tra- 
yeller may possibly be journeying. Bermondsey is a highly per- 
fumed region, but its perfumes are not “Sabzan odours from the 
gicy shore of Araby the blest.” The local flavour is, on the 
whole, more akin to that of Cologne, except that the different 
smells are not so numerous and well defined, but are rather of a 
blended character, the not unwholesome fragrance of tan being 
haps uppermost, It is certain, at any rate, that the people of 

t part of London are not very particular in regard to bad 
odours, and that they can stand a good deal in this way without 
grumbling, and possibly even—for use in such a case is second 
nature—without perceiving or being distressed by it. We should 
be prepared therefore to believe that when na | rise up in protest 

t a bad smell it must be very bad indeed. It appears that 
the inbabitants of Bermondsey draw the line at Mr. Salmon’s 
superphosphates and other artificial manures. The smell of these 
things is more than they can endure, and when we read the evi- 
dence on the subject we can hardly wonder at the resistance of 
the neighbourhood to the continuance of this manufacture. 

The nuisance is alleged to be of a twofold, or rather three- 
fold, character. First, there is the accumulation of the materials of 
the manufacture, which are noes | d rotten and foul-smelling; next, 
there is the process of mixing and boiling them down with sulphuric 
acid; and then, after the manure has been manufactured, it is kept in 
great heaps, and an abominable smell is caused when it is dug up, 
and put into sacks for customers. It is asserted that the materi 
consist of the blood and refuse of slaughter-houses, stinking fish, 
putrid animal matter, and bage of all sorts; and there is 
always a large stock of these things lying about the premises, 
while new supplies are frequently arriving. On “mixing days” 
—that is, days on which the materials ate boiled down—there is 
said to be an escape of pestiferous s, and a kind of heavy 
steam, which leaves mould where it fills, and is accompanied by 
an acrid sensation in the mouth and throat. “The fumes of the 
process,” said the Inspector of Nuisances, “are particularly dis- 
gusting, and pervade the streets and gardens; but the smell is 
worse In digging out the putrid mass, and putting it in bags, and 
taking it away.” The premises of Messrs. Peek and Frean, the 
biscuit-bakers, adjoin the manufactory, and their workpeople, 
several hundreds in number, as well as other residents in the 
neighbourhood, suffer from the stench, which produces nausea, a 
burning in the throat, and other discomforts. Different kinds of 
manure are made, and some are less pestiferous than others. The 
worst smell is alleged by discriminating judges to be that given 
if by the superphosphate, which is made by pouring vitriol on 
the materials, the effect being “ to raise a find of white steam 
with a strong and pungent odour, smelling like lighted sulphur 
or brimstone, and catching the breath so as to cause the men at 
work to cough, and force them to cover their mouths with 
handkerchiefs.” It was pleaded by the defence that there were 

a three or four mixings” of this kind in a month; but for 
people with moderate tastes in the way of asphyxiation it is more 
than can be agreeable to be subjected to this steaming once 
a week. Then there is “a pig and horse hair sort,” the smell 
of which is also said to be very bad. In fact the whole de- 

ption of the place, as given by the witnesses for the plaintiff, 
Teminds one strongly of the “Sink of Filth” which Dante 
Vsited in the infernal regions, and in which all kinds of excrement 
and putrescent nastiness were gathered together to torment the 
hoses of the wicked. Here, as one of the translators puts it— 
Here we perceived a race who murmured low 
In the foul gulf, and snorted with the nose. 
It is probable that Dante, who lived in a pre-sanitary age, and in 
®country which even now is far from particular as to smells, 
Would be startled to hear it said that the abominations which he 
a to be appropriate in a fanciful and highly coloured sketch 
a are now a gps on earth in the densely populated capital 
be ey which is under the impression that it is civilized, and 
1 18 supposed to have taken for its motto Sanitas sanitutum, 
omnia sanitas, 


It is perhaps not difficult to understand the reluctance of 


the jury to visit Mr. Salmon’s bn of business, as they were 
advised to do by the Lord Chief Justice; but at last they were 
persuaded to go. When a medical witness called the smell 
ammoniacal, the Chief Justice suggested that perhaps demoniacal 
would be nearer the mark. His lordship also observed that on 
his visit he was shocked at the horrible smells which proceeded 
from Rotherhithe, the parish which adjoins Bermondsey. Such 
atrocious stenches were, he said, a scandal to the sanitary con- 
dition of the peeves f and he asked, not unnaturally, what was 
the use of Boards of Health and Inspectors of Nuisances if such 
abominable nuisances were allowed? Dr. Letheby, who is a 
peng & ctor, appeared as a witness for the defence in this 
case. Dr. Letheby does not consider carbonic acid gas at all 
offensive; he had, indeed, “ recognized” the effluvium from the 
manufactory, but he could not say that it amounted to a nuisance. 
In his opinion it was only “a slight annoyance.” Dr. Letheby is 
a practical chemist, and spends a great deal of time amon ad 
smells, but perhaps it might be considered desirable that a 
Sanitary Inspector should be more sensitive to the evils which 
afflict nea | mortals. When the case commenced, the 
counsel for the plaintiff offered evidence as to the effects 
of the nuisance on the health of people in the neighbourhood ; 
but the Chief Justice decided that it was not necessary that the 
nuisance should be injurious to health; it was enough to show 
that it destroyed the comfort of the inhabitants. Soon afterwards 
the jay interfered to say that they had no doubt there was a 
hocking bad smell, and the only question was whence it came. 
And, ata subsequent stage, the jury intimated that they had heard 
sufficient evidence from the plaintiffs on this point, and the de- 
fendant was called upon to produce his case. His argument was 
in effect that he had, since 1868, when a judgment was given 
against him, made various improvements in his processes, by which 
the bad smells were prevented; that the materials of the manu- 
facture were by no means so bad as had been represented ; and that 
moreover he had established himself at Bermondsey ten years ago, 
when it was comparativel Pe country, and that if people did 
not like his smells, they should not have come there. The people, 
he contended, had come to the nuisance, if it was a nuisance, not 
the nuisance to them. Upon this the Lord Chief Justice remarked 
that he could not allow that any neighbourhood was to be con- 
sidered as given up to nuisances. “It was not to be endured that 
because people had the misfortune to live in a neighbourhood not 
over nice, and were in a humble position of life, therefore their 
existence was to be made wretched by the effluvia of foul materials 
brought to the place by some person for his own profit and 
advantage.” One of the jury asked Mr. Salmon, junior, whether 
he thought the smell at a certain place offensive ; and the witness 
auswered that he did not, upon which the juror lifted up his 
hands, and the Lord Chief Justice observed, that he did not 
wonder at the juryman’s surprise, for the smell actually took one’s 
breath away. le gustibus non disputandum, when there is a 
question as to the fr ce of manure between the person who 
manufactures it and the neighbours who have to inhale the odour. 
The jury, while holding that there was a nuisance, seem to 
have differed as to which of the materials produced it, and they 
exonerated the superphosphate of lime, on the offensiveness of 
which the plaintiffs had insisted most strongly. The Chief Justice 
accepted their verdict as one of guilty, and sentenced the defendant 
to a fine of 100/, unless he put his place in order before next 
Term. It will occur to every one that, if there is really a nuisance 
of this magnitude at Bermondsey, there should be some simpler 
and more summary process of dealing with it than an expensive 
prosecution. We can only echo the Lord Chief Justice’s question, 
and ask what are the Inspectors of Nuisances about, and what 
has been done or is to be done with re to the “atrocious 
stenches” at Rotherhithe? It is to be hoped that the Public 
Health Bill will stimulate the energies of the authorities in this 
respect, 


ENGLISH CIVIL WARS. 

T is an old complaint that history is made up of crimes, and the 
complaint is so true that it draws near to the nature of false- 
hood. The proper answer to it doubtless is that, in this imperfect 
world, good is chiefly shown in its antagonism to evil, and that, 
where we have the richest crop of crimes, we have also the chance 
of finding the richest crop of virtues. Where there are no oppres- 
sors there can be no deliverers; where there are no enemies to 
withstand there can be no heroes or martyrs. If everybody else 
had been as good as St. Louis, St. Louis could not have been so 
good as he was. In such an angelic community his virtues must 
have been mainly passive; he would have had few or no tempta- 
tions to strive against; the occasions for doing most of his best 
deeds would never have happened. And again, it by no means 
follows that those portions of history which stand out before us as 
fullest of crimes were really the times of the greatest wickedness 
or the greatest unhappiness. A desolating war or revolution stands 
out before us in all its native ugliness; yet we may doubt whether 
any war or revolution inflicts so much suffering, or does so much 
to corrupt and degrade a people, as some of those long periods of 
dull, grinding oppression which go on year after year, genera- 
tion after generation, without leaving any icular mark be- 

hind them. A war or a revolution, if it gives special o 
portunity for great crimes, also gives special opportunity for 
great virtues; while there are times when men seem so utierly 


crushed by a long and wearing misgovernment as to be unable to— 
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do anything great in the way either of or of evil. The wars 
of religion in France were bad enough, but it would have been 
better to live in times which at any rate were alive than to have 
dragged on our being through the long and dreary deadness of 
Spanish misgovernment in Italy. It is only when we come to the 
Thirty Years’ War that we begin to doubt whether quiet, how- 
ever gained, is not better than an endless state of war and 
tumults. In our own country we have had three t times. of 
civil war, and two of the three are undoubtedly times to which 
we look back, and rightly, with feelings of national pride. The civil 
wars of the thirteenth and of the seventeenth centuries stand out 
among the most brilliant periods in English history, and we may 
fairly say that they combine an unusually large share of the good 
side of national commotions with an unusually small share of the 
evil. It is _ to sympathize with both sides, at all events 
with particular men on both sides. One reason is that, though the 
appeal to arms on the popular side was in both cases thoroughly 
justified, yet it was not called forth by any particularly monstrous 
oppression. It is quite certain that there were parts of the world 
both in the thirteenth and in the seventeenth century where the mis- 
government of Henry the Third or of Charles the First would have 
seemed exceptionally good government. It shows how much higher 
the English standard in these matters was at any given time, as com- 
red with that of most other nations, that our forefathers thought 
it worth while to draw the sword in either case. Theearlier part 
of the thirteenth century is indeed somewhat different. King John 
and his Brabangons were positive evils in the land of a different 
kind from anything that went on under either Henry or Charles. 
Neither Henry nor Charles was a vulgar oppressor. Henry the 
Third, in truth, we cannot call in his own person an oppressor at 
all. In his personal character he was a most respectable gentle- 
man, only he let his kingdom go to utter ruin, because he could 
not bear to say No to his wife or his mother. Charles we may 
with more reason call an oppressor, but he was not a wanton 
ep He was a despot on principle. Such a yo is politi- 
y far more dangerous than a mere vulgar tyrant, but his posi- 
tion is not inconsistent with much that entitles him to personal 
respect. Both these great struggles—that of the thirteenth and 
that of the poraarwens: gs century—drew a certain elevation of char- 
acter from the circumstances out of which they rose. The men who 
fought on the popular side were not like men who are goaded into 
revolt by mere brutal oppression, and are therefore tempted to repay 
in kind what they have themselves undergone. They were men 
fighting for a principle, for the old Constitution and laws of 
gland, and on the whole they bore themselves in both cases in 
a manner worthy of the cause in which they rose. And, on the 
other hand, something of the same elevation of character was 
shared also by their adversaries. The Royalists of the days 
both of Charles and of Henry were fighting on what we hold to be 
the wrong side, but they were not in either case fighting for a 
mere tyranny which it was plain at the first blush that they ought 
to have been ashamed to support. From one point of view we 
may be sorry to see good men on both sides coming together to 
take away one another’s lives. But it is really honourable to the 
national character that, when great national struggles could not be 
avoided, they should have been of such a kind that good men 
could be found on both sides. In an ideal state of things, Hamp- 
den and Falkland ought never to have been arrayed against each 
other; but it is something, as things actually were, to have a 
Hampden and a Falkland to array against each other. And in the 
earlier struggle, if we weep for ‘the overthrow of Simon the 
Righteous, it is something that it was by the hand of the great 
Edward that he was overthrown. 
Our third great period of civil war, the struggle which comes in 
int of time between the days of Evesham and the days of 
aseby, is a less satisfactory spectacle than either the earlier or 
the later time with which it has to be compared. The thirteenth 
and the seventeenth centuries are eminently attractive portions 
of our history; the fifteenth, in its internal aspect, is certainly 
somewhat repulsive. It is not so easy to get up an interest 
in the Wars of the Roses as in either of the other two 
great struggles. The ugly features of civil strife come out 
into special prominence. A war in which fellow-countrymen 
butcher one another is not in any case an agreeable sight; 
and it becomes still less agreeable when fellow-countrymen 
butcher one another, as it would seem at first sight, absolutely 
without any cause. The civil wars of the thirteenth century and 
the civil wars of the seventeenth are both perfectly intelligible. 
There is no doubt as to what the combatants were fighting for on 
either side. But the civil wars of the fifteenth century are by no 
means equally elear. Our first impression is that men were fight- 
ing out of mere blind attachment to personal leaders, or perhaps 
that they were fighting without any intelligible reason whatever, 
gut of sheer love of givingandtaking blows. Thename by which 
the struggle is commonly known is significant. The other two have 


‘ eg names; they are the Barons’ War, and the Parliamentary 


ar—names with the former of which we may perhaps feel inclined 
to quarrel. The name of the Barons’ War sounds as if it had been 
a struggle for aristocratic dominion, instead of a struggle in 
which the Barons simply acted as the first rank of the people. 
Still names like the ms’ War, the Parliamentary War, set 
forth well enough the political nature of the struggle, a struggle 
between a Government and the nation. But the war of the 
fifteenth century has no political name; it is called not after 
parties or classes in the State, but after the accidental badges of 
two particularfamilies. Itis the War of the Roses; and it might 


seem at first sight that it really was little more than a strife 
a white and a red rose, a dispute in fact about the colour of a shi 
a dispute such as the dispute between blue and yellow still is tog, 
good many who shout on either side. But we may be quite sure 
that in a country which had made such advances in civi 
political life as England had made in the fifteenth century, men dig 
not go out to kill one another without some better reasons than 
these. The issue was by no means so simple in the fifteenth cen 
as it was in the thirteenth or in the seventeenth. In the seventeg, 
century, though the political right and wrong of the case is pla 
yet we have sympathies which pull us both ways; at all events 
we can understand i good and wise men were to be found op. 
both sides. The difficulty then was that there was so much to 
be said on both sides. In the fifteenth century the difficulty rather 
is that there was so little to be said on either side. Or it might 
be put that there was a good deal to be said on both sides, ft 
that the case on both sides alike was confused and inconsistent, 
The formal claim of the House of York rested on the dullest and 
most slavish doctrine of hereditary right. That doctrine, as it wag 
ut forth by them, took a form yet duller and more slavish than 
it took in the mouths of the Jacobites. The Stuart pretenders 
were at least the male heirs of former Kings; the elder of the two 
was what our fathers would have deemed a true Aitheling, the 
born son of a crowned King. The strictly family sentiment could 
therefore gather round them in a way in which it could not gather 
round pretenders whose claim rested on an intricate pedigree of 
female succession. The houses of Lancaster and York both came of 
the direct male stock of Edward the Third, and, according to male 
descent, York came of ayounger branch than Lancaster. But, 
a diligent reckoning of great-grandmothers, York could make j 
out to be in the female line the representative of an elder branch than 
Lancaster. On the strength of such an hereditary claim as this, 
men were called on to brand as a dynasty of usurpers a dynasty 
which had reigned for three generations by a thoroughly good 
Parliamentary title, Yet, notwithstanding the monstrous nature 
of the Yorkist. claim, it is not hard to see that there was practi 
a good deal to be said on the Yorkist side. It is plain that the 
dead conservatism of the country was on the side of Lancaster, 
and that the advancing elements were for the moment on the side 
of York. It is not —a plain that the permanent interests of 
the country were on the Yorkist side. When we get to Edward 
the Fourth we feel as if we were somehow getting into the region 
of Louis the Eleventh and Ferdinand of Aragon. When Lond 
Lytton called his novel the Last of the Barons, he did not hit on 
the most appropriate description of the personal Richard Earl of 
Warwick. But the title well enough expresses the change which 
came in with the accession of the house of York. Henry the 
Eighth was through his mother the grandson of Edward the 
Fourth ; with the blood of Henry the Fifth he had nothing to do 
in any way. But, when Richard Duke of York first put forth 
his claim to the crown, all this could not be foreseen. The 
country at large most likely did not trouble itself very much about 
the different stages of his pedigree; the plain fact stood out that 
the country had been shamefully mismanaged by Margaret of 
Anjou and her favourites, and that Duke Richard, a man of 
winning and — character, and the best statesman and soldier 
that England then had, seemed likely to manage things much 
better. It was, in short, a strife which, like the other two, arose 
out of the actual misgovernment of the time, but it assumed a lower 
character than either of the others, from its taking the form of 
a dispute between two competitors forthe Crown. ‘The particular 
crimes of Margaret and her favourites were greater than anything 
that could be laid to the charge of either Henry the Third or 
Charles the First. The cry for redress of grievances was as justin 
the fifteenth century as it was in the thirteenth or seventeenth; 
but when that cry was mixed up with the claims of a particular 
family to the Crown, it lost its real national character and soon 
sank into a mere personal and family dispute. And, as is sure to 
happen, men showed themselves far more bloody, far more merti- 
less, in the war of a disputed succession, than they showed them- 
selves in either of the wars which were waged for right and 
freedom. It was well for the men who were the leaders of 
England at the earlier and at the later time that they lay 
under no temptations to put themselves in the place of ther 
country. The strife of the seventeenth century did not put omany- 
thing of a personal character till the main dispute was se 
The war of the fifteenth century had a personal character from 
the beginning, and when Duke Richard was dead, it became on 
both sides a mere merciless butchery, a mere sacrifice to 
ambition. 
If we turn from the purely domestic character of the English 
Civil Wars to their aspect when looked at as parts of gen 
European history, the lower position of the struggle of the 
fifteenth century, as compared with that of either the earlier o 
the later time, stands out still more clearly. The shaping of the 
English Constitution into its existing form was the great contn- 
bution of England to that work of universal creation and destruc: 
tion which the thirteenth century carried on through all a 
and civilized Asia. That century was the time when 0 
powers fell and when new powers arose—the time when the 
Eastern and the Western Empire, the Eastern and the Westem 
Church, the Eastern and the Western Caliphate, all put on forms 
which made them, for greater strength or for greater 
something utterly unlike what they had been before. It was 
time when the chief nationalities of Europe became more definitely 
marked, when languages assumed something like their present 
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when States assumed something like their present boun- 
daries. The changes which were the result of the English 
civil wars of that age, the changes which distinguish the 
England of Edward the First from the England of John, 
were the share which England bore in the great work which 
was going on throughout the world. In the seventeenth century 
the connexion between English affairs and those of other 
nations is less obvious, but is none the less real. The direct 
xion between our civil war and the great struggle 
on the Continent is manifest; but there is something more than 
The war of the seventeenth century was a war waged in 
order to keep what the war of the thirteenth century had given 
us. It was a war waged to save the last of those free Constitu- 
tions which had once been common to all the kingdoms of Western 
Europe. In France and in Spain the old institutions had vanished ; 
in Euvgland they still went on, It rested with England whether 
the fire of freedom should still go on burning on one spot, ready, 
when the time came, to be handed on once more to other lands. 
Had Charles established his despotism in England, as his brethren 
in France and 5 had established theirs, the one coal that was 
left would have been quenched; the hearth of the Prytaneion of 
Europe would have become cold. In this way the English civil 
war of the seventeenth century was a struggle not only for 
English, but for European interests. The common welfare of 
mankind was at stake. 
*No such wider interests as these belong to the Wars of the 
Roses. Great events were going on in other lands, but the civil 
war of England had no reference to them. The generation which 
fought for York and Lancaster was the generation which beheld 
the final overthrow of the Empire of the East, which beheld the 
stamping out of the last hopes of Lombard freedom, and which, 
on the other hand, in the growth of the Burgundy of the Valois 
Dukes, beheld the best chance of carrying out the hopes of a thou- 
sand years by fixing a lasting barrier between Germany and France. 
With the progress of these events, Englishmen, busy in tearing 
one another in pieces within their own four seas, had little or 
nothing todo. No doubt the ill success of the English arms in 
France had much to do with awakening that spirit of discontent 
without which Duke Richard would have had but little chance of 
ing his claims. And ata later time Charles of Burgundy 
ie reclaim amount of influence on the affairs of the island of 
whose Royal house he deemed himself a member. But to the 
general European character of either the earlier or the later 
struggle the civil war of the fifteenth century can make no claim. 
It is a time which, when looked at carefully, has its interest, but 
on the whole there is no portion of our English history on which 
we can look back with less satisfaction. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN SPIRIT LAND. 


a Spiritualists are advancing. And why not? In an age of 
progress it might fairly be expected that folks who profess to 
hold intercourse with beings of another world would not long 
rest contented with such puerilities as the knocking about of 
chairs, tables, and crockery, the abstraction of pocket-handker- 
chiefs, the pressing of hands in the dark, and other mild imita- 
tions of some not very clever wizard. Accordingly there are 
now many favoured mediums whose pens and pencils, guided 
by spirit hands, portray and describe what is going on in the 
land of shadows, and give us detailed information concerning life 
and manners in spirit land. Shakspeare, poor man! talked of 
“the undiscovered country from whose bourn no traveller returns,” 
but this oft-quoted phrase has now lost all the mysterious grandeur 
which formerly invested it. Travellers are returning every day, and 
travellers of no mean order too. Not to mention King Solomon, 
the Emperor Napoleon I., Socrates (who, 7 the way, has learned 
Hebrew since he left this nether world), St. Augustine, Joan of 
Are, and many others, whose visits have been detailed from time to 
time in the Spiritual Magazine, there has lately been a great incur- 
sion of distinguished artists and literary men ; and from information 
received from them (see Human Nature for March 1, 1872) and 
from other spirits of less notoriety but of equal veracity, we are 
enabled to lay before our readers a slight account of how they 
manage things in the “ brighter land.” Naturally their arrange- 
ments are a great improvement upon our own. In the first place, 
the climate is charming—perpetual summer, no rain, no cold, no 
timely frost. Consequently the houses—for they have houses 
up there—are made without doors and windows. In a general 
way we are told that things are much the same as with us, 
except that everything is better, and certainly a vast deal jiner. 
The dress and jewellery are something remarkable. Wordsworth 
was not so much out when he spoke of “a spirit yet a woman 
too,” for these spirits betray a truly feminine delight in pretty 

es and “sweet” furniture. That science should advance may 
not be matter for astonishment, nor is it so wonderful that the 
tine artsshould flourish ; but it will no doubt surprise some readers 
to hear of gardening and rural avocations going on, and bakers and 
distillers driving thriving trades. For ourselves nothing amazes us 
like the advance in upholstery. ‘Io give an example of this we 
will quote from Glimpses of a Brighter Land, an elaborately got- 
up little volume lately published by Messrs. Builliére, Tindall and 

a description of one of the “ mansions” to which a spirit is 
conducted soon after leaving its earthly home :— 


This hall was in stripes of white and blue, the white like alabaster, and 


the blue like lapis-lazuli ; the carpet was formed of large circles of blue and 
white, and curtains of brilliant blue, looped back with pearls, hung in 
festoons dt each opening. We then entered one of the apartments; it was 
in pale blue like the turquoise, and lovely graceful curtains of white lace 
softly shrouded the openings or windows; all around were soft and com- 
fortable couches, formed of mother of pearl, and covered with blue silk. The 
flooring was of inlaid woods—I fancied of sandal-wood—with curious 
devices in pearl to match the furniture; in the centre was a carpet—it 
appeared to me Jike moss—with flowers sprinkled over it, blue forget-me-nots, 
or angels’-eyes, interspersed with hare-bells. . . e then passed on over 
the soft and velvety carptt to another room. How shall I describe all its 
varied beauties? It was a dark rich crimson, shaded from black up to 
shell-pink ; the festoons of the hangings were caught up in rings of pearls, 
and thence depended a large ruby ; nothing more graceful or splendid can 
be imagined. We again passed into another room. Here all was soft, 
lovely, shining white ; the walls were covered with silk caught up in fes- 
toons, and in the centre of each was a diamond star with a ruby heart 
depending from it. The carpet was of white also; from each corner came 

ints of deep shaded crimson, uniting in the centre with a silver dove. 
; e furniture was all in fretted or filagree silver, and of the most graceful 
levices. 


In another e a spirit, after describing a charming apartment 
says, “ This We ct y 
for luxurious couches and bedchambers in the other world, nor had 
we expected to hear of “ delicious fruits, bread, and cakes, with wine 
. and odorous drinks in goblets of varied hues and shapes!” One 
does not connect the notion of a gourmet with the spiritual 
existence; but then that only shows one’s ignorance; it is evident 
that it is quite possible to have what our American cousins call “a 

od time,” in spirit land. As for dress, the robes increase in 
Cat and splendour as the spirit rises in the scale; the better it 
is, the finer its jewellery. From the volume before quoted we 
take the following description of a really fascinating female spirit, 
= commend it as an improvement upon the toilets of Le 


Her long hair curled around her and fell in a profusion of fair shining 
masses to her waist; her dress was of a soft gauze-like texture, 
bordered with blue, confined at the waist with a golden band, and one large 
single pearl; a circlet of gold also bound her hair, and in the centre shone 
alarge ruby. Behind her ears ptr ages a spray of rubies like a leaf ; her 
dress flowed to her feet in graceful folds, and open sleeves disclosed her lovely 
white rounded arms. 


The educational establishments adopt the fashion of a livery ; 
infant schools affect cheerful pink, while older children are clad in 
white ; young maidens wear white too, but with the addition of 

1 bracelets and girdles with circlets to confine the hair. There 
is a@ most touching account of the introduction to one of these 
seminaries (apparently in the capacity of pupil-teacher) of a young 
spirit, who is invited by the matron to “partake of some 
refreshment,” during which time the children, who on the 
entrance of a visitor had been enjoined to keep silence, are 
sent to play in the garden. Older spirits, “who have known 
affection upon earth,’ are robed in cerulean blue, while very 
advanced ones indeed come out in crimson. Green is quite at 
a discount; it is an earthly colour, and may therefore fairly be 
left to its Fenian admirers. Horses, cows,.and other cattle animate 
the landscape, and the rippling streams teem with tish. Spirits 
pay visits to their friends in their various mansions, and hold little 
reunions, which they seem greatly to enjoy; and they even make 
little excursions to other “ spheres,” and sometimes to less favoured 
regions, where they assist poor spirits who are in trouble to try 
to become better and to gain a higher place in the spiritual 
system. As to their means of locomotion, this is sometimes 
accomplished by mere volition, but at other times they avail 
themselves of “chariots drawn by milk-white horses,” or of very 
pretty boats with silver seats, crimson cushions, and silver oars and 
masts. But the reader must not suppose that spirits spend their 
lives in amusing themselves, They carry on with increased 
facility and under new conditions the very same occupations, 
professions, and trades which they learned in this lower world ; 
and they are often sent down here to assist favoured mo: in 
the prosecution of their tasks. Pence those who have not spirit 
friends are at an immense disadvantage, and those who have may 
contidently reckon on a delightful reduction in their carpenter's, 
doctor’s, and even lawyer’s bills. Undertakers, too, are known to 
come back and visit their friends; but we have not yet heard 
whether they have set any new fashion in funerals. The number 
of Human Nature, an “ Educational and Family Magazine,” before 
aang contains an account of a youthful medium, Master Charles 

wan, the nephew of Mr. Thomas Wilson, nomena, of Market 
Square, Aylesbury, who is visited night after night by quite a 
bevy of invaluable spirits—literary, artistic, medical, and 
mechanical—who paint pictures, frame, and hang them, write 
scientific manuscripts, cure the gout, the toothache, and other ills 
that flesh is heir to, and enliven their operations by simultaneous 
erformances on the concertina and the tin-whistle. The spirits have 
en good enough to cin their names on request, and a fac-simile 
of the signatures is published. Besides John Wilson the carpenter, 
Mary Wilsgn the writing spirit, William Wilson the doctor, and 
William Angus the undertaker, who have appended to their 
names emblems such asa long quill pen, a bottle labelled “ poison,” 
a hammer and plane, and a coffin, we find such well-known 
names as Wm. E. Channing, J. Wedgwood, Robt. Hare, F. Jos. 
Gall, Isaac Newton, and Cuvier; as well as Vandyck, Ruysdael, 
Hogarth, Turner, and Eastlake. Lorenzo di Credi is another artist 
who, in conjunction with Eastlake, has produced several paintings 


of the inhabitants of Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, and Saturn ; 
which portraits are, we «tre told, described at poset leer 
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“ 4 visit to the medium” shall be given in the exact words of 
the magazine :— 

We visited Mr. Wilson during the early part of last month, and saw his 
collection. The sitting-room is literally smothered with drawings and 
paintings in various styles, handsomely framed in massive frames, and hung 
upon the walls in a very peculiar manner. ‘This work has all been done by 
the boy while in the trance, and while the door has been locked upon him. 
Some of the paintings are large; Turner’s “Childe Harold” being four 
feet by two feet four; and no single person would like to undertake the task 
of hanging them unassisted. A painting of the hitman foot hangs horizon- 
tally close to the ceiling, ten feet high, and without any steps to reach it, 
except the furniture of the room. It is supposed to have been painted in 
that position, as it occupied several nights, and was seen in various stages, 
from day to day, in the same place on the ceiling. Some of the paintings 
are very striking, indicating great power of conception, though. the treat- 
ment cannot be expected to be of the highest order. 


The italics here are our own; why should the treatment not be of 
the highest order when such distinguished painters are engaged 
upon the subjects? The writer goes on to say :— 

At nine o’clock in the evening the medium puts on his painting costume, 

and prepares himself for the trance. We saw him entranced on our visit. 
He simply sits down in a chair before the easel, and leans his head back on 
a cushion which is supported from behind. Mr. Wilson then places both his 
hands upon the medium’s head, and with a few convulsive twitchings he be- 
comes at once unconscious. He cannot paint while strangers are present, 
and even not well in Mr, Wilson’s presence, although he has seen the work 
going on. He can even write with difficulty while there is any stranger in 
the room. He wrote a few short sentences, one of which was to request us 
to leave the room. 
In a letter of Mr. Wilson’s, which is given in the same magazine, 
a little further on, he says that in all probability the spirits could 
take Charley out of the trance without his aid, but they have 
never yet done so. 

Since there is no limit to the gullibility of a certain class 
of persons, these spirit drawings may probably prove a very 
paying transaction, especially as Mr. Wilson states that he was 
offered 5/. for a sketch of a lady’s hand by Vandyck, executed in 
twelve and a half minutes; and if it amuses people to believe in 
this kind of thing, and to pay for their whistle, there can be no 
objection to their amusing themselves so long as they do not 
annoy any one else. King Solomon, St. Augustine, Joan of Are, 
Socrates, and the First Napoleon are historical characters, and 
therefore public property. Sir Isaac Newton, Vandyck, and 
Lorenzo, di Credi have passed away long enough to preclude 
the fear that the mention of their names in connexion with a farce 
of this kind should give pain to any one. But when it comes 
to those who so lately walked among us as Turner and Sir 
Charles Eastlake, really something should be done to prevent 
such unjustifiable liberties being taken with their names. If 
mediums have no sense of decency, they should at least be re- 
strained from mixing up private families in their performances 
without express permission. In the list of spirits who nightly 
favour Charles Swan with their presence an undertaker is made to 
appear, and as it is distinctly stated in some works on Spiritualism 
that spirits work at their former trades, a very curious question 
here arises, What scope can there be for an undertaker? Or do 
spirits, before leaving one sphere for ever, get * a ceremonial 
analogous to those lugubrious ones in which earth y natures seem 
to rejoice? Or perhaps they make coffins as a penance for sins 
previously committed, like the poor a Nuiiez, who is re- 
presented (in rip mm of a Brighter Land) as being obliged to 
do odds and ends of work to help other people—a thing he exces- 
sively dislikes—because during his abode on earth he spent his 
time in dancing, singing, and playing the guitar. e must 
not fail to remind our readers that mortals are warned to be 
very careful what spirits they associate with; and the warning 
would seem to be necessary, as some of them, especially lawyers 
and millionaires, smell so strongly of brimstone that they render 
the apartments they visit quite unhearable. We are consoled, how- 
ever, by learning that there has been a council of spirits appointed 
to watch over séances, and prevent any evil results ensuing from 
the presence of these deputationsfrom lower regions ; and also that 
they are to meet and consult as to the course to be pursued in 
order “to help mortality to become purer.’ We should like 
hereafter to know what success they meet with, but we may be 
permitted to question whether such an end is to be attained by 
describing a sensual paradise beyond the grave. As there are no 
fewer than eight periodicals specially devoted to Spiritualism, it 
is quite clear that there must be readers to keep them up; and 
besides these there are a constantly increasing number of books on 
the same subject. We almost feel as if we owed our readers an 
apology for reproducing such a mass of dull nonsense; but it is 
well sometimes to see to what depths human stupidity is capable 
of descending. 


THE ADMIRALTY AND LIFEBOATS, 


[as Royal National Lifeboat Institution held its annual 
meeting on Monday last, and its Report may on the whole 
be regarded as highly satisfactory. It appears that the past year 
had been marked by no exceptional disasters; that the apparatus 
of the Society had saved 31 vessels and 658 lives; that in one 
brief period of sixteen days, during the violent gales of last 
December, 146 persons had been rescued; that on our coasts and 
in the Channel Isles the Society has now no fewer than 233 
boats; that eighteen new ones have been provided during the 
year; and, finally, that the receipts for the same period have 
amounted to 28,140/, To superficial thinkers all this, so far as it 


goes, must seem, matter for unmixed congratulation. They w; 
say that we have here an admirable institution, nobly advertising it. 
self by the excellent work it does, and vindicating its claims to the 
support it receives; that the only thing to be desired is the steag 
owth of its resources, until it shall have established an absolute 
uxury of security against the dangers of our seas. We are far 
from saying that the superficial thinkers are not right. We 
are sure they represent those feelings of philanthropy which are 
inculcated alike by our religion and by the better feelings of oyr 
nature, and we are persuaded that they represent the general 
sense of the community. Yet apparently there are men amon 
us who think very differently, while their official station entitles 
their opinion to attention, if not to respect. They are advanced 
thinkers of course, and hold views in political economy which 
are original and audacious, if not enlightened. Moreover what 
constrains us to give their ideas consideration, whatever our own 
views may be, is what we must regard as the unfortunate 
circumstance that they have it in their power to test theory by 
practice. For, little as we should look for advanced thought 
originality, or audacity of conception in the Admiralty Board. 
room, it is, in fact, the Board of Admiralty that represents 
the select school we speak of. True, something of the traditional 
timorousness still clings to them, and they compensate for what the 
French would call the frank cynicism of their thoroughgoj 
experiments by the official reticence ~ observe. But occasion- 
ally circumstances over which they have no control become 
blunderingly indiscreet and betray them, and an accident like that 
on board the Ariadne discloses that the Admiralty has a repug- 
nance to lifeboats. As we have observed, they do not say as 
much. They leave us to construe the line of argument that in- 
fluences them by reference to their action. But we venture to 
submit that the only plausible explanation of their attitude is this, 
In an overstocked country like our own, human life becomes a 
drug, if ‘not a nuisance, and death by violegce thins the redundant 
population more economically than deportation; therefore, says 
the Admiralty, let us discourage the precautions which diminish 
violent deaths. We are willing to admit that there is some- 
thing in the idea, but we fear it will be found that it must 
invariably break down in the application. For it is precisely 
those whom we can least afford to spare who fall the victims 
of Government negligence. If the Admiralty could load a 
few Megeras with rickety paupers and ship them for the 
South Seas in the hurricane season, if they could set convicts to 
work saving human life in a heavy gale with tackle sure to jam and 
boats likely to upset, then they might deserve well of the rate- 
payers. ut they should recollect that an able seaman is a 
costly product of civilization, and one somewhat difficult to come 
by. We could better spare the sturdy miners who are choked or 
burnt alive in the mines which the Government inspector runs round 
once inatwelvemonth. Any hale man can wield a pickaxe, and as 
the wagesare good and provided by private enterprise, the sufferers 
will be replaced at the cost of an inappreciable increase in the 
price of coal. But, with all his proverbial recklessness, the sea- 
man is likely to object to being disposed of by a happy despatch, 
and may look shyly on a service which ostentatiously offers ie a 
short life, if not a merry one. We greatly question whether 
we should keep up our Naval Reserves if “ walking the plank” 
were made one of the exercises in the service; and yet that is the 
system we adopt in a modified form. 

If any readers fancy that we exaggerate in saying this, we have 
only to refer them to the debate raised the other evening by Mr. 
Bouverie. Generally speaking, we have occasion to admire the sin- 

ular adroitnegs of officials when driven to stand on their defence. 
t must be owing, we presume, to excellent prompting by permanent 
officials versed in the practice of special pleading, and trained in 
an office that is perpetually being incriminated. Assuredly no 
department can have enjoyed opportunities of this sort in the same 
measure as the Admiralty, for it is habitually indicted on evi- 
dence which is apparently damning. Yet in this instance its 
representatives in the House were driven to confess to an almost 
absolute disregard for the lives of their men, for their promises 
of reformation for the future were tantamount to admission of 
culpability in the past. The comic, of course, rubs shoulders 
with the tragic. Nothing could be graver than the charge 
brought against them; it amounted to one of wholesale man- 
slaughter, aggravated by breach of trust; to a reckless disregard 
of the lives taken under their special charge, and disposed of by 
their orders, They did not even attempt to deny that the Ariadne, 
and many other ships, were unprovided with lifeboats. Butif nothing 
could be more serious than the charge, nothing could possibly be 
more grotesquely ludicrous than the position on which they fell 
back while beating a retreat. No lifeboats! Why, so thoroughly 
were we impressed with the necessity for lifeboats that we built 
a quantity of them so far back as 1865, and when we had them, 
we stored them most carefully out of the way. We even went 
so far as to let it be understood that any captain might have them 
on application. Under the circumstances, we could hardly do more; 
for although undoubtedly the matter concerned the lives of the men, 
it was also a question of the professional fancies of the captain. 
We feared that captains might feel aggrieved were it made com- 
pulsory to carry lifeboats. We knew that they objected to them 3 
ugly, cumbrous things that spoiled the “ smartness ’’ of a crack ship. 
And so rightly did we judge, that, as a matter of fact, only — 
lifeboats have been supplied to our cruisers, while the rest are 
rotting in store—incontrovertible evidence of the superfluity of our 
precautions. Conceive a merchant shipowner tried before the 
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Trade for losing a crew by scurvy, and urging in his 
he had bonght a cask of but left it behind 
because the master of his vessel objected to the smell. Morally 
his position would be identical with that of the Admiralty, although 
the one culprit happens to be subject to the law, while the other 
jsabove it. Noris it only in the matter of carrying lifeboats that 
captains are left to use their own discretion. It appears that they 
may adopt, according to taste, either Clifford’s lowering apparatus, 
or the ordinary a pape fitted with Kynaston’s hooks, or may dis- 
nse with one and the other. It will be gratifying to know that the 
all-important question has been under the consideration of suc- 
cessive Boards of Admiralty, while ship-boys have been growing 
to seamen, being pensioned, or being drowned. Their very mature 
deliberation decided at length on the Kynaston hooks, and accord- 
ingly we find that the Ariadne was—not provided with them. 
Rather an ugly feature this would be in a trial for manslaughter 
arising out of culpable carelessness. Mr. Goschen disposes of it in 
afashion which may be technically conclusive, but which must be 
anything but satisfactory to those who have a public or private in- 
terest in our first-class vessels afloat. As we understand the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, ships in the First Reserve are handicapped 
in point of pmeaig | by not being supplied with any modern 
improvement during the entire period of their commission. Should 
the captain fancy that they want any requisite, he may apply for it. 
If he does not interest himself in scientific naval invention, if he 
objects to an improvement as spoiling the smart appearance of his 
ship, he need do nothing, and his men must take their chance. In 
the Ariadne there was neither a Clifford’s lowering apparatus, nor 
Kynaston’s hooks, nor, above all, was there a lifeboat ; and doubt- 
less the arrangements on board many of our finest ships are of 
the same antiquated fashion. A captain may well be pardoned 
for doubting the value of an invention which all the wisdom of the 
Admiralty has been uzzling about for years. It may be less 
excusable in him to indulge his prejudices with regard to lifeboats ; 
still he may possibly have honest convictions on that point, 
although we can scarcely understand or sympathize with them. 
But it does seem intolerable that the Admiralty should per- 
mit captains to play fast and loose with danger in the navy 
—should in fact connive at naval free trade in death—while 
the Board of Trade is rigidly insisting on protection to life in our 
merchant service. The Admiralty should remember, as we re- 
marked before, that our prime seamen, and the gallant boys who 
leap overboard after drowning men, are not the sort of people 
we can afford to lose, overcrowded as our islands may be. And 
even could we draft our refuse into Megeras made as dangerous as 
our old fire-ships by the absence of all that was wanting in the 
Ariadne, they may depend upon it that the sentiment of the 
papal would shrink squeamishly even from so good a riddance 
on such questionable terms. 

For ourselves, we are glad to know that the philanthropy or 
pseudo-philanthropy of Englishmen tends the other way, and we 
¢an quote the success of the Lifeboat Institution in proof of it. 
Let us make new laws or appoint additional inspectors as we 
will, death is likely enough to busy itself in our crowded centres 
and among the weakest and most miserable of our population. 
Most of our endangered mariners are men worth taking care of in 
every point of view, and they are just the men to venture their 
own lives for others, were circumstances reversed. We doubt 
whether there are any such schools for fostering hardihood and 
generosity as the different Lifeboat stations, and so long as men 
are found willing to risk themselves for others, the least which 
those who live at home in ease can do is to find them the means. 
Twenty-eight thousand pounds is a considerable sum in itself, yet 
it is small indeed when compared with the purpose for which it 
is contributed and with the wealth of commercial England. 
There are 233 boats, we are told, but many stations are left un- 
provided, and many more are provided but inadequately. It 
should be remembered that maritime disasters come in shoals, and 
asingle night may put many ships Seoneny in'jeopardy when 
bearing up in a fleet to make some harbour of refuge. The one 
lifeboat, or the pair of lifeboats, may be adequate enough to meet 
ordinary emergencies, but cases will occur when ships may be 
foundering while their crews see the assistance that should have 
saved them otherwise engaged hard by. The solitary boat may 
be damaged in some such struggle as that to which the Duke of 
Edinburgh referred last Monday, when the Padstow lifeboat, 
making fast to the sinking Viking, twice snapped the rope that held 
her, and was beaten back through the breakers on the coast. The 
solitary boat gone, the bit of coast becomes as dangerous to life as 
any first-class cruiser commissioned by Her Majesty’s Admiralty. 
Therefore there is still abundance of room for public liberality, 
nor need we be deterred by the idea that contributing to the Life- 
boat Institute is flying in the face of the Ministry. The measure of 
regard paid to human life is left by our benevolent Constitution to 
the discretion of the different departments. It is only the Ad- 
miralty who look on placidly while men drown; the Board of 

tade insists upon lifeboats in the commercial marine, and ulti- 
mately perhaps may go the length of subjecting ships to efficient 
inspection before leaving port, and setting limits to the owner's 
Privilege of loading down to the water-line. 


AN AWAKENING DISCOURSE. 


We have been favoured with an opportunity of perusing a 
thoroughly awakening treatise on the “abominations” of 
Modern society in New York, which contrasts somewhat strangely 


with the feeble teaching of those manuals of etiquette which are 


| $0 ae’, produced in London. “This,” says the prophet of 


New York, “is the season for parties”; and if they are of the 
right kind, itis well. But many of them are not of the right 
kind. Young people are kept in a whirl of unhealthy excitement 
night after night until their strength fails, their spirits are broken 
down, and their taste for ordinary life is corrupted. By the time 
spring comes they are in the doctor’s hands or sleeping in the 
cemetery. The certificate of death is made out, and the physician, 
out of regard for the family, calls the disease by some Latin 
name, “when the truth is that they died of too many parties.” This 
alarming but indistinct language is partially explained in the next 
paragraph, which begins, “ Away with these wine-drinking con- 
vivialities.” We understand the reverend author to complain that 
dancing or other “ excitement” causes hunger, and eating is apt 
to be accompanied by drinking wine or stronger liquors. “The 
excuse which Christian men often give is that it is necessary, 
after late eating, by some sort of stimulant to help digestion.” 
It appears, however, that “ Christian men” are so far scrupulous 
that if a “minister” he present the decanters are kept in 
a side room, which they visit under the pretence of “ going to 
see the white dog.” ‘This book, which was published on New 
Year's Day, can be compared to nothing but a tract which was 
once distributed on a festive occasion in England, bearing the 
inspiriting title, “ Are you aware that you are going to hell?” 
The entire literature of New York is vitiated with the passion for 
strong effects, just as, according to this author, its society is vitiated 
with the passion for strong drink; and therefore we are not sur- 
prised, although slightly mystified, at the exhortation, “ Mar not the 
clatter of cutlery at the holiday feast with the clank of a madman’s 
chain”! It would be hypercriticism to remark that in civilized 
countries madmen do not usually wear chains, nor, indeed, do 
ladies or gentlemen often proceed from a glass of wine at suppers 
to intoxication and insanity. The habit of drinking once formed 
demands constant indulgence, and the means of it are obtained by 
visits to the pawnbrokers. This is doubtless generally true of all 
great cities, but in New York it appears to be applicable to a class 
which we had supposed to be superior to the more vulgar forms of 
vice. “If,” says the author, “I could, I would take the three 
brazen balls hanging at the doorway and clang them together 
until they tolled the awful knell of the drunkard’s soul.” We 
think that the author does injustice to his own talent for literary 
clamour when he propounds this figure of himself manipulating 
after the manner of a juggler the pawnbrokers’ balls. Even ifthey 
were made of brass, which perhaps they are not, we believe that 
the author would find himself able to make more noise by the 
ordinary application of fist to pulpit. But he seems to be 
possessed with a determination to write finely about common 
things. He has seen on the front of a public-house the 
inscription “XXX,” and he demands in a poetic frenzy 
what it means. We all remember the story of the old 
woman who thought to help her minister out of a difficulty 
by suggesting the name of the fish that swallowed Jonah, 
and was rewarded by being called a fool. It may be con- 
jectured that this author would have been equally disobliged b 
any officious friend who had informed him what the mark 
«“ XXX” means, and thereby relieved him from the necessity of 
guessing that “the whole thing was an allegory.” The respect- 
able customers of Barclay and will be shocked to hear that 
their favourite symbol has been prophetically interpreted to mean 
“Thirty hearts broken. Thirty agonies. Thirty desolated homes. 
Thirty ways to perdition.” Returning from this digression to his 
purpose of warning against the peculiar temptations of Christmas 
and the New Year, he exclaims, “Be watchful. . . . Let not 
your flight to hell be in the winter.” We do not of course 
suggest that he is here labouring under the very influence which 
he denounces ; but certainly his style is, to use a classical expres- 
sion, not far removed from dithyrambics when he thus curiously 
jumbles metaphors and half-remembered texts of Scripture. 

There is another chapter “On the Indiscriminate Dance,” which is, 
if possible, still more unintelligible. The author does not venture to 
condemn dancing altogether, and yet he denounces in the strongest 
language the practice of dancing in New York. “Ifa few friends 
gathered in happy circle conclude to cross and recross the room to the 
sound of the piano well played, Isee no harm.” This passage suggests 
that perhaps the author permits quadrilles, and only censures 
what are called round dances; but his denunciation seems to 
apply equally to both. He sets out as if with a purpose 
of distinguishing between the enjoyments and the sinful 
tndulgences of life, but this part of his work is left unfinished. 
“The whirlpool of the ball-room drags down the life, the beauty, 
and the moral worth of the city.” Here again we for the moment 
think that the important distinction lies between round and square 
dances. A quadrille can hardly by any exaggeration of metaphor 
be likened to a whirlpool. But another clue to the author’s mean- 
ing offers itself in his next sentence—“ In this whirlwind of ith- 
ported sitks goes out the life of many of our best families.” It 
would be doubtless agreeable to the Protectionist party to believe 
that there is a necessary connexion between homespun and salva- 
tion. They might receive with cheerfulness the startling state- 
ment that bodies and souls innumerable are annually consumed in 
what the author calls “a conflagration of ribbons,” meaning of 
course those of foreign make. We have not the least notion what 
a conflagration of ribbons is, but we do remember to have heard 
of a flame-coloured stuff, and we conjecture that the same idea is 
intended to be conveyed. “This style of dissipation ”—that is, in 
imported silks and flagrant ribbons—is hereupon declared to be 
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the cause of all physical and moral ill. “The tread of this wild 
intoxicating, heated midnight dance jars all the moral hearthstones 
of the city.” Again, attempting to discern by the author’s help 
between good and evil, we conjecture that dancing is only wicked 
after midnight. As regards the wild or intoxicating quality of this 
amusement as practised in New York we can say nothing, but 
we can say that in London these epithets would be singularly 
misplaced. The physical ruin is evident. What will become of 
those who work all day and dance all night?” In London, 
perhaps, the number of those who are equally oe 1 in business 
and pleasure is limited, and at any rate we do not think that among 
them are many victims of that graveyard which, according to the 
author, is only one step distant from the ball-room. We are, in- 
deed, inclined to agree with him when he says that “ the froth of 
death” bubbles up in the champagne. Most of the wine drank 
at English ball-suppers is detestable, and we credit this author 
when he states that the article consumed in America is worse. 
But still it is hardly in our view a sin, although undoubtedly it is 
a folly, to drink bad champagne. We are told that there are 
families in New York “that have actually quit keeping house, 
and gone to boarding,” that they may give themselves more ex- 
clusively to balls. This may be true, but it does not follow that 
the author is right in assuming that all the members of a family 
who go to a ball find “ their highest enjoyment ” init. In England 
a mother usually goes to balls on her daughters’ account, and she 
has to do a great deal of hard work which would be ill requited 
by calling her, as the author does, “an old flirt.” The father 
perhaps gets a rubber of whist, or, if the ball is held, as what are 
called “county balls” often are, at an hotel, it is possible that he 
will after a while “go down into lower dissipations,” which we 
suppose means that he will smoke a cigar in a club-room on the 
ground-floor. The son of this family will become, says the 
author, a “nonentity,” and the daughter will elope with a 
French dancing-master, whom he would doubtless regard as the 
incarnation of wickedness. He perhaps considers that wickedness 
consists not in dancing, but in dancing well. People may without 
sin “conclude” to cross a room, but then they must not move 
gracefully. 

Our preacher’s most severe condemnation is incurred by attention 
to dress and appearance, which however he might have observed 
in the frequenters of churches as well as in the devotees of balls. 
How, he asks, can any one be interested in the alleviation of the 
world’s misery while there is a question about the size of a glove ? 
We should answer that we believe much useful work is done by 
hands that usually wear neat gloves. A woman may dress well 
both at church and ball without becoming absorbed “ in the constant 
study of little things.” It is, indeed, almost as easy to buy a pair 
of gloves of the right as of the wrong size, and sufficient attention 
may be paid to dress without making it a subject of “ harassing 
anxiety.” But upon this subject of dress the author writes in a 
style of which we may perhaps convey a distinct idea by supposing 
that the lions of the Daily Telegraph had become serious, and 
taken to religious and moral roaring. We do, however, some in- 
justice to that band of gifted writers, for we are not aware 
that any one of them in his finest frenzy ever began a sentence 
without finishing it. But this author accumulates for half a page 
such vituperative phrases as, “This inquisition of a small shoe ; 
this agony of tight lacing; this wrapping up of mind and heart 
in a ruffle,” and then breaks off, as if he despaired of finding 
anything bad enough to say of women who take care to dress 
neatly and becomingly. “I prophesy,” he says, “the spiritual 
ruin of all participators in this rivalry”—that is, of the ball- 
room. Have the polished boards ever been the road to 
heaven? Has “a torch for eternity” ever been kindled at these 
chandeliers? “From the table spread at the close of that 
excited and besweated scene, who went home to say his prayers ?” 
The word “ besweated ” is doubtless one of those which the pub- 
lisher expected would sound unfamiliar to English ears. It is 
perhaps as disagreeable a word as America hasinvented. But we 
are at present concerned not with words but things. We think 
, it probable that the author of this wonderful book occupies a pul- 
pit in New York, and his essay on the “ Abominations of Modern 
Society” is probably a sample of his sermons. It is wonderful 
that any student of the Bible should be capable of writing in such 
a prodigiously inflated style. The sentiments are those of old- 
fashioned English Puritanism, but they are expressed in a language 
which is perhaps the strangest product of modern America. In this 
country religion has not yet been entirely divorced from common 
sense and moderation, but in New York even Sw apezar and teachers 
deem it necessary to compete with one another in extravagance of , 
thought and diction. 


FOREIGN ARTISTS IN THE FRENCH AND OTHER 
GALLERIES. 


UCH are the resources, developed and undeveloped, of 
Continental schools, that each one of the many foreign 
Galleries open from time to time in London brings to light fresh 
talent. Yet a shrewd manager, planning his exhibition with a 
view to commercial success, takes care not to alarm his customers 
by a preponderance of startling novelties. He bears in mind that, 
just as the good old English gentleman still sticks to port and 
sherry, so do steadygoing collectors continue to call for Frére 
and Meisonnicr. And it is comparatively of little consequence 


whether the old article preserves its original quality, if only the 


name remains unchanged. Any curious listener to the chat in 
generally carried on between a lady who relies on 

er charms and a gentleman proud to impart his knowledge will 
have observed that the criticism is little else than strong ewer i 
by great names—a method which, though apparently safe, often 
ends in adoration before the worst picture in the room. Yet these 
are the people whom it is needful to please. And, in justice to 
the caterers for an uneducated public, it must be granted that 
foreign collections are made singularly enticing. The masters 
selected are so disposed that the known lead on to the unknown, 
and shining talent serves to alleviate dull mediocrity. Thus in 
the collections now open in Pall Mall, the Haymarket, and Bong 
Street, M. Gérome leads the way to a man never heard of before. 
M. Breton or M. Israels plays propriety to a work of doubtful repy2 
tation; Madame Peyrol tries, and not in vain, to reconcile us to 
the absence of her sister, Rosa Bonheur; Sefor Fortuny and Seiior 
Madrazo persuade us that the great days for Spanish art are not 
departed, while M. Corot, in shadowy depthsand in doleful ton 
hangs, as it were, his harp upon the willows, and makes his sad 
plaint heard in a strange land. 

The French Gallery in Pall Mall, which maintains a first rank 
among its competitors, is remarkable for the large space given to 
the German school. The Germans, in art as in arms, appear assail- 
ant; they design a picture as they would plan a campaign; they 
take pencil in hand in pursuit of some grand idea, and the size of 
the canvases they choose implies ambition for extended territory, 
Such, at all events, seems to be the significance of works which 
come from Munich, sent by Herren Fliiggen (67), Liezenmeyer 
(140), Munkacsy (152), Malecki (100), Max (54), and Meisel 
(154). These artists, with others in the Gallery, have been formed 
more or less in the school of Piloty, a school which at the present 
moment may be accounted the most powerful in Germany. Pupil 
however, as is invariably the case, find it more easy to fall into the 
faults than to rise to the excellences of their master. Thus 
‘* Familiengliick”’ (67), by Herr Fliiggen, an artist already grate- 
fully remembered, is a composition laid out on a definite plan; 
the forms are well conceived, the idea of ‘“ Gliick ” is significantly 
expressed in a family group reposing beneath a tree, enjoying 
what the Turks call key-f; and yet the picture breaks down 
because the artist has not cared to carry, or is not able to carry, 
his conception to completion. From the same cause Herr Lie- 
zenmeyers “First Sight of Marguerite” (140), though all 
right in notion and situation, ends in failure. ‘The foremost 
disciple of this school, Herr Makart, when last we saw his colossal 
and decorative compositions in Vienna, was in like danger of being 
led astray by vaulting ambition impatient of submissive labour. 
We incline to think that the once famous school of Munich will 
not prolong its days beyond the present generation. Cornelius 
and Hess are gone, and their art dies with them; Kaulbach and 
Piloty survive, and possibly their system, as a formula, may 
endure. Indeed their leading pictorial maxim, that art needs 
first a noble theme and then a worthy treatment, sounds of the 
nature of one of those truisms which it may be hoped will last 
through all time. Among the works which come from Munich 
the most faultless is that which takes the hacknied theme, “ He 
loves me, he loves me not” (54), by Herr Max, son of a 
sculptor whose statues we have known in Prague. The forms, 
indeed, of this painter, tenderly modelled and delicately chiselled, 
prove his parentage ; he is studious too of type, line, and proportion ; 
the cast of his drapery is also statuesque ; his accessories likewise, 
little else than a dog on a bench and a bird ona branch, are 
equally chosen for simplicity; while his colour is pale and 
silvery as a marble quarry at Cararra in the grey of evening, or as 
seen when the moon is up on a summer's night. Herr Max we 
have observed with peculiar interest for some years; he is one 
of those artists, exceptional everywhere save in Germany, who 
may be defined as painter-thinkers. His thoughts do not always 
sport in the open daylight, but wander in shadowy night, and 
tread the paths of death. Herr Max, like Carstens, Schwind, 
and Rethel, is singularly creative; his designs are as ideas 
which may be read in a book, or looked at as we would listen 
to music. In fact, he has translated music into form; us, for 
example, in one of a series of designs we met with in Vienna, 
wherein Beethoven’s Sonata Pathétique is made to symbolize or 
shadow forth life and death, the grave and the resurrection, a land 
of woe, a realm of joy ; from beneath a demon clutches his victim, 
and into the upper sky spring beings released from death and 


agony. It would appear to be one of the ordained functions of ° 


art thus to deal with the supernatural. Fra Angelico and Luca 
Signorelli in Italy, Blake in England, Wiertz in Belgium, Martin 
Schén in Germany, together with the painters above named, have 
been accustomed to show how pictorial art may hover on the con- 
fines of the spirit world. 

The untravelled Englishman may begin in this French Gallery 
some slight acquaintance with three renowned artists of North 
Germany—Knaus, Vautier, and Sohn. At the outset it may 
be observed that the Southern school of which we have spoken as 
centred in Munich is widely different from what may be designated 
the Northern school of Diisseldorf. And the distinction has become 
all the more decided since the latter forsook the high spiritual 
walk which held communion with the skies, and has contentedly 
trodden the more lowly paths which lead to the realities of daily 
life and the actual forms of nature. Among these naturalistic 
era none is more famous than Herr Knaus, Professor of 

-ainting in the Diisseldorf Academy, officer of the Legion of 
Honour, &c., and the only Prussian artist deemed worthy of the 
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“4 prize awarded at Paris in 1867 to the eight leading painters 
grad It is now nearly twenty years that we were first 
in a Gallery in Diisseldorf, to this eccentric genius, 

q defiant composition, “ The Thief in the Market,” and since 
> time the painter has been peopling his canvases with 
every possible variety of character, save perhaps the serious and 
gevere; he has, too, given bent to a humour and a satire, 
and occasionally to a sentiment, which have mingled laughter 
with tears. As a dramatist he depicted the mountebank 
smong & ing company in a country barn; and as a poet 
gnsitive to the beauty of nature and the winning innocence 
of childhood, he expressed himself with c ing naiveté in 
the “Little Peasant Girl Gathering Flowers in a Meadow.” 


Such are the antecedents which impart interest to the small |” 


imens now before us; “He Lives by his Wits” (8), and “On 
Tischief Bent” (68), two studies from the same model. This 
wicked little urchin stands before the public ragged as a beggar, 
y as aking; his clothes would absolutely fall from his back 
were it not for one a button ; he is a gamin ready for any- 
ing ; and it would seem that his next feat might be to jump out 
of the canvas with the purpose of picking the spectators’ pockets. 
In most pictures faces are silent; indeed painting has sometimes 
been termed the silent art; but with Herr Knaus every character 
aks. In this head, for instance, mouth, eyes, and even nostrils, 
are all alive with mental and physical impulse hard to be restrained. 
And technical qualities are not wanting; indeed this naturalistic 
school differs from its predecessor, the spiritualistic, in firmness 
and solidity, in texture and transparency. Herr Vautier, though 
aman of less mark than Professor Knaus, has been always distin- 
guished for compactness of composition, for lucid narrative, for pleas- 
ing incident, for careful and sound at That as a genre 
nter heis scarcely surpassed in Europe will be at once apparent 
ee the characteristic work before us,“ The Grandmother's 
Counsel” (5). The grave bearing of age towards childhood, and a 
spinning-wheel in the midst standing as the sign of honest indus- 
try, make a domestic scene which Wilkie or Faed may have 
“equalled, but never excelled. Indeed, in the pictorial relation of 
the parts to the whole, a matter most essential to domestic 
, the German, the French, and the Belgians generally 
the English and the Scotch. ‘A Mother’s Care” 
(35), by Herr Wilhelm Sohn, also shows with what forethought 
= calculation these Germans go to work. This artist, who 
from time to time from high art,to genre, belongs to a 
family familiar to students on the borders of the Rhine. “The 
Two Leonoras” in the Gallery of Diisseldorf, the best known work 
of Professor Karl Sohn, remains among our earliest associations. 
The change which has come over Diisseldorf receives illustration 
in the contrast between that formal and stuck-up composition and 
the free and easy domestic scenes we have passed under review. 
But, in short, genre painting is the order of the day throughout 
the length and breadth of Europe. 

“The New British Institution,” “the Society of French 
Artists,” and Mr. M‘Lean’s well-selected Gallery in the Hay- 
market once more devote considerable space to foreign painters. 
Here and elsewhere the last phase of the Spanish school shows 
its bold, not to say its brazen, frontin the brilliant but impertinent 
compositions of Seiior Fortuny and Seftor Madrazo. A third 
artist, who may be said to complete the trio, José Yimenez-y- 
Aranda, has a hand less dashing and slashing. Altogether the 
temper of these young Spanish blades suggests the bull-ring and 
the casino. And yet Senor Fortuny’s “Hall of Justice in the 
Alhambra” is supremely clever; the whole scene is as a fairy 
fantasy put on a stage; the inflooding light from a cloudless 
Andalusian sky dazzles the eye; the colours thrown around the 
water-tank might have fallen from the rainbow; and when we 
turn from the Alhambra itself to its strange tenants, we discover 
prisoners prostrate in the stocks more like fiends than men, while 
the turbaned judges seated in state are blind as justice personified, 
for after true Eastern fashion they appear to have fallen asleep 
over their duties. 

We have already implied that it seems to us that French artists 
are assuming at this moment unwonted solemnity, as if they were 

ing through shadow and sorrow. We have never seen M. 
#éréme in more serious mood than in that sedate-minded compo- 
sition, “ Prayer in the Market-place.” Also in Pall Mall we en- 
counter M. Hébert’s “ Malaria,” a replica of the sorrow-stricken 
group in the Gallery of the Luxembourg. Again, in Bond Street we 
come upon M, Millet’s “ Winter,” a dreary negation; alsoa canvas 
in deep shadow, wherein M. Breton depicts, as perhaps no other 
artist can, the care and the toil of peasant life. We may mention, 
too, M. Courbet’s portrait of himself, so black that it might have 
come from outer darkness; a strangely Communistic head, turbu- 
lent, yet imperturbable. M. Corot also is in keeping with the pre- 
vailing sadness; his trees quiver as an aspen leaf when the wind 
sighs through the branches, his grey monotones are as prolonged 
Plaints, his nymphs throw their arms into the sky as if driven by 
a despair. Surely French art has lost its proverbial joy 
galety. 

The continued growth of the foreign picture trade is something 
More than a commercial Art importations from 
abroad differ from some other free-trade cargoes in being directly 
educational. Our painters, when about to plan a picture or settle 
the treatment of a subject, cannot do better than take counsel of 
foreign masters, who confessedly are experts in all that pertains to 

grammar ofart. The general public too have much to learn 
as well as to enjoy. It isa pretty and a pleasing study, that of 


the contemporary schools of modern Europe. And persons who 
travel once and again among Continental capitals have here in 
London the ready means of reviving agreeable recollections, and 
of perfecting and fixing a knowledge which, hastily acquired, is 
often as speedily lost. 


REVIEWS. 


FERGUSSON'S RUDE STONE MONUMENTS.* 
(Second Notice.) 

b & a former article we gave some notion of Mr. Fergusson’s 

general treatment of the subject of primeeval antiquities. We 
now come to look somewhat more minutely to his treatment of 
particular monuments, especially in our own island. The crude 
assumptions and inaccurate expressions which are habitual with Mr. 
Fergusson must of course be taken for granted. It is vain to argue 
against the frame of mind which sees a “forefather,” naked or 
otherwise, in a one who has at any time trodden the soil of our 
island ; it is equally in vain to argue with the confusion of thought 
which brings Cesar and Agricola into “England ” ; it is of a piece 
with the kindred confusion which makes Bellovesus “ occupy the 
departments immediately around Bruges,” and which thinks it 
necessary to argue against “ the erroneous assumption that no other 
people except the Celts existed in France.” We will not stop 


over the passages in which Mr. Fergusson wastes his time in , 


making merry about Druids and Pheenicians, and such like dreams, 
to which scholars have long since bidden farewell. We will not 
enter upon theories, but we will try, whenever Mr. Fergusson gives 
us a chance, to bring him face to face with facts. We ask, 
then, how we are to reconcile the words in page 2, where he 
says that “the builders of the megalithic remains were utterly 
illiterate,” with the words in page 27, where he says “ that they 
were generally erected by partially civilized races after they had 
come in contact with the Romans, and most of them may be con- 
sidered as belonging to the first ten centuries of the Christian 
era.” Stonehenge and Avebury, if we rightly understand Mr. 
Fergusson, were reared by the Britons during the progress of 
the English Conquest. The Britons of that age were there- 
fore utterly illiterate; yet in page 87 Mr. Fergusson shows 
that he has heard of Gildas, the contempo chronicler of 
this “ utterly illiterate ” people, and he even takes u him- 
self to quote him after a ion. Perhaps indeed the words 
“utterly illiterate” are to be taken with some qualifica- 
tion. We could fancy that some very harsh critic might say 
that none but an “ utterly illiterate” commentator could get the 
words “ Welsh gate” (page 87) out of the interpolation in 
Gildas about “ Sabrinum ostium.” But such a criticism would 
be unjust; the fault of Mr. Fe on and of writers of his class 
is not that they are “ utterly illiterate’”—it would be better if 
they were—but that they are too clever by half, and spare no 
haste in forming their conclusions. But, as applied to a people, 
the words “utterly illiterate” can be taken in none but their 
literal and grammatical sense, and we desire to know how they 
can be applied to the age and people among whom Gildas wrote 
his Liber Querulus. Directly after Mr. Fergusson had spoken 
of the builders of the mogalithie monuments as “utterly illi- 
terate,” he goes on to say, what is only what we should expect in 
aun utterly illiterate people, that “ they have left no written records 
of their erection.” Yet these monuments are, according to Mr. 
Fergusson, spread over “ the first ten centuries of the Christian 
era,” und he himself does not scruple to go to Nennius and Geoffrey 
of Monmouth for “ testimony” and “written history” as to the 
date of Stonehenge. How these two positions are to be reconciled 
we know not. but we cannot help copying the following passage 
as one of the best examples of the grand and solemn contempt of 
ignorance. Mr. Fergusson has just spoken of some who consider 
themselves justified in putting aside the testimony of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth altogether. He thus goes on:— 

If, however, we are to seers every medizval author who reeords miracles, 
or adorns his tale with fables, we may as well shut up our books at onee, 
and admit that between the departure ofthe Romans and the arrival of the 
Normans the history of England is a mere confused jumble, in which ma 
be found the names of some persons and of the battles they fought wi 
one another, but nothing more. It is an easy process, and may be 
satisfactory to some minds. The attempt to separate the wheat from the 
chaff is a more tedious and more laborious task, surrounded by difficul- 


ties, and open to criticism, but it is one that must be undertaken if truth 
is to be arrived at. 


With equal solemnity Mr. Fergusson goes on to tell us a few 
pages later that, “from the building of the Parthenon to the 
completion of Henry VIII.’s [ VIL. ?] chapel, the notices of build- 
ings in general histories are as few and meagre as may be, and are 
comprised ih a few paragraphs scattered through many hundred 
volumes.” Such asentence as this reaches the very sublime of igno- 
rance, Writings like those of Prokopios and Gervase would pro- 
bably be excluded by Mr. Fergusson from the class of general 
histories, but if he shuts out all the monastic annals he would 
shut out the greater part of our materials for medizval history. 
Yet from those monastic annals it would be easy to put together, 
not indeed so minute an account as Gervase gives us of Canter- 
bury, but a fair general sketch of the architectural history of 


* Rude Stone Monuments in ail Countries; their Age and Uses. By 
James Fergusson, D.C.L., F.R.S. . London: Murray. 1872. 
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most of the chief minsters of England. Mr. Fergusson’s limit, 
“from the building of the Parthenon,” cuts us rather short. 
at the other end; otherwise we might remind him that some- 
thing might be learned about more than one earlier building from 
the nine books of Herodotus. Mr. Fergusson deals with history 
after the same fashion whenever he comes across it. Camden, for 
instance, attributes the Rollright stones to Rollo, who, he says, 
defeated Edward the Elder at Hook Norton. There is no evidence 
for any such battle, and the derivation of Rollright from Rollo 
would approve itself to no one but a Frenchman. But we cannot 
make out the point of Mr. Fergusson’s stately correction of 
Camden. “This last, however, is apparently a mistake, for it was 
Eadward (go1-923) who was really the contemporary of Rollo.” 
The distinction between “ Edward the Elder” and “ Eadward ” is 
too subtle for us; but even Mr. Fergusson’s stateliness is less amusing 
than his pathos when he raises his wail over the fight of Aylesford. 
“ Poor Horsa died defeated, and all his friends could expect would 
be to be allowed to bury him under a flag of truce, with such rites as 
would ensure his proper reception in the next world.” Over the 
a of the first slain English Heretoga we might be inclined 
to ask— 

Bacred, ce Caxpicw; 

qoevoc tk giriag Ti Tor’ 
But the particular form of lamentation chosen by Mr. Fergusson 
would hardly have occurred tous. It may, however, be becoming 
in one who is so intimate a friend of the princely Jutish house as 
to have found outa Vetta, grandson of Hengest, who “ probably was 
,slain in battle at the Catstone, near Edinburgh” (p. 57). Thisis, 
we suppose, another Vetta or Witta, different from the grandfather 
of Hengest and grandson of Woden, who so oddly came, in the 
belief of fervent Scottish antiquaries, to be commemorated by 
an inscription which, though it writes “oc” for the pronoun 
“hoc,” is pronounced by no less a scholar than Mr. Fergusson 
to be “good Latin.” At a later stage Mr. Fergusson helps us 
to a “Cissa Saxon King of Winchester, who was contemporary 
with Arthur.” And at one time it seems that Mr. Fergusson 
was, “on the authority of a Saxon charter, inclined to believe ” 
that a certain barrow at Avebury was his tomb. The charter 
appears to be that of Eadward the Elder in Cod. Dipl. V. 179, 
where, among the boundaries, we find the words “on cissan 
beorg.” But as the charter refers to places in Hampshire, this 
tomb of Cissa, wherever it may be, cannot be at Avebury in 
Wiltshire, and Cissa, Saxon King of Winchester, is a creation of 
Mr. Fergusson’s own brain. ‘The same, or another, Cissa was in 
an article in the Quarterly Review (referred to in an article by 
a sound antiquary in the Edinburgh, October 1870) carried to 
Mons. Badonicus and killed there; but, as the Edinburgh writer 
truly observes, no reason was given “ for this very remarkable 
conclusion.” Where Mr. Fergusson and the Quarterly Reviewer 
got their respective Cissas we cannot undertake to guess. The 
merest beginner in Old-English history knows how /Elle and Cissa 
landed at Cymenesore, founded the South-Saxon kingdom, and 
stormed Anderida. The transformation of either of them into 
a “King of Winchester,” his exploits at Mons Badonicus, and 
his burial at Avebury, as we cannot suppose them to be due to 
any contemporary records in an age so “ utterly illiterate,” would 
seem to have sprung out of Mr. Fergusson’s internal conscious- 
ness. While dealing with Arthur and Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
the ancient connexion of the latter place with Macedon seems to 
have led Mr. Fergusson into an unlucky comparison between the 
stories of Arthur and the stories of Alexander :— 

Aristotle and his master have been rendered quite as fabulous persons as 
Merlin and Arthur ; and the miracles of one and the feats of the other are 
equally marvellous. In Alexander’s case we fortunately have Arrian, and 
Curtius, and others, who give us the truth with regard to him; but Arthur 
had no contemporary history, and instead of living in a highly civilized 
state that continued for ages after him, he was the last brilliant light of his 
age and race, and after him all was gloom for centuries, 

If words have any meaning, Mr. Fergusson not only looks on 
Quintus Curtius as an equal authority with Arrian, but looks on 
both as contemporary historians of Alexander. Some way on 
(p. 370) he tells us in the grand style, “It must also be borne in 
mind that the Romans never really settled in Brittany. The country 
was poor then as now, andit led nowhere.” Of course the Romans 
only settled in “ Brittany” in the same confused way of speaking 
in which Mr. Fe mn would say that they settled in England. 
But in forming this conclusion he must haye been even more un- 
sparing of haste than usual, When inquiring into the primeval 
remains of Locmariaker, he must have passed by the amphitheatre ; 
he must have failed to notice the Roman remains at Vannes, Brest, 
Callac, Quimper, and elsewhere—stubborn facts which upset Mr. 
Fergusson’s theory. Elsewhere (p. 380) we have a wonderful 
passage about a out of Spain—migrations, as far as we can 
make out, out of Spain into Ireland. ese are attributed “to 
the intolerance of the early Christian missionaries.” We do hope 
that at least the Apostle Paul, if he ever did take his journey into 
Spain, had no hand in these evil doings; but anyhow Mr. Fergus- 
gon assures us that there was some time when, “to avoid Cartha- 
ginian rapacity, Roman tyranny, and Christian intolerance, the 
unfortunate aborigines were forced first into the fastnesses of 
the hills, and thence driven literally into the sea.” The time when 
“ Carthaginian rapacity, Roman y, and Christian intolerance ” 
so oddly conspired together against the unlucky Spaniards was, 
as we gather from a note, somewhere between B.c. 218 and B.c. 
133. fl. Fergusson’s notions as to the spread of Christianity in 
the woild seem to be passing strange. Here we have, what we 


should never have looked for, Christians in Spain in a posi 
persecute their heathen neighbours in the Pn of Hennibal ase 
the Scipios. On the other hand, in days about a thousand -_ 
later, when we had always fancied that not only heathens } 
heretics had pretty well vanished from Western lovee We mm 
surprised to hear how little way the new system had reall = 
in the world. Mr. Fergusson rises to the full grandeur of ‘rebyk 
when he thus denounces the imperfect historical views of al] Pm 
have gone before him :— 


The fact is that neither historians nor antiquaries seem qui ‘ 
the state of utter barbarism into which the reater meh of | Renee 
plunged between the collapse of the Roman Empire and the revival of a 
under Charlemagne. Christianity no doubt had taken root in some favored 
spots, and some — lights shone out of the general darkness, but oy, 
the greater part of Europe Pagan rites were still practised to such an extent 
as easily to account for any heathen practice, or any ancient form of sepyl 
ture which may be found anywhere existing. oa 


The proof of all this is an extract from one of the Capitularies wit. 
nessing to the practice of human sacrifice among the P 
Saxons; but the odd thing is that Mr. Fergusson here takes a 
view of the position of Charles the Great exactly opposite to that 
which he took in the memorable passage of his former work jn 
which he quartered him at Paris. Now the great Emperor is the 
reviver of order after a state of utter barbarism which followed on 
the collapse of the Roman Empire, whenever that may be su 
posed to have happened. —_ In his earlier description his reign was 
painted as “the last expiring effort of a previous civilization 
rather than the foundation of a new and progressive state of 
affairs. After his death,” we were then told, “a period of anarchy 
ensued.” These two descriptions seem to us as hard to reconcile 
as Mr, Fergusson’s present account of the “ utterly illiterate” 
people who had nevertheless been partially civilized by contact 
with Rome, and who had a Gildas to record their ill luck. The 
fact that this sort of thing can be put out by a man who has 
gained a popular reputation, and who has a long string of letters 
after his name, is really serious. Scholars laugh as they read; 
but when things of this sort are given to the world with all this 
solemn pretentiousness, with these stately rebukes of all who haye 
gone before, there can be no doubt that there are many who think 
that where there is so much pretence there must be some sub- 
stance, and a real damage to the cause of historic truth is likely 
to be the result. 

If we were to undertake to correct all the minute errors of detail 
with regard to particular monuments into which Mr. Fergusson 
has fallen, we should have to fill a volume not much smaller than 
his own. Whether he knows it or not we cannot say, but we 
know it well, that never did any book call forth such a storm 
not perhaps so much among writers and critics as among really 
working students of the matters which Mr. Fergusson has taken 
in hand. We have lying beside us long lists of examples furnished 
by really learned antiquaries of instances which show, not only 
what every reader of his book can judge of, that no trust can be 
put in his inferences, but that very little trust can be put in his 
actual descriptions. When the reader is once warned of the 
hazy nature of Mr. Fergusson’s argument from finds of various 
dates—the argument that a barrow or cromlech must be of post- 
Roman date because a later coin has been found in it or a later 
interment made in it—he will be on his guard through all the 
many places where Mr. Fergusson repeats the same fallacy. But 
it is as well that the reader should also bear in mind how little 
his actual descriptions can be trusted. This line of argument 
will be best left in the hands of professed antiquaries, of 
men who have given their lives to primeval studies, and whose 
list of charges against Mr. Fergusson we know to be long and 
heavy. We have rather taken it as our own line to point out the. 
weakness of his main arguments, and the singular state of con- 
fusion as to the times and places with which he had to deal in 
which Mr. Fergusson sat down to his inquiry. But it is well to 
mention such facts as that he tells us that, in the Isle of 
Man, dolmens—what most people call cromlechs—are numerous, 
but that a really careful antiquary, who knows the Isle 
of Man well, writes to us that there is not a single “cromlech 
proper” in the island. There may be some question as to 
what are cromlechs or dolmens, and what are not cromlechs. 
or dolmens; but this is only one example out of many in which 
men who really understand these matters give us, each from the. 
districts which they themselves have studied, reports in matters. 
of fact altogether unlike those given by Mr. Fergusson. Thus, 
(1068) he gives an account of the cromlech at Pentre Evan 
in Pembrokeshire, where he argues that the stones could not 
possibly have been covered with a mound, and moreover that 
“the supports do not and could not form a chamber.” .One who 
knows the place writes to us, “He is not aware of the other mem- 
bers of the chamber being in the next inclosure, placed in the 
hedge to be out of the way.” Now this is not merely an error in 
description; it is an error in description where Mr. Fergusson makes 
use of his own mistake to patch up his theory. So presently after 
he comes across the great cromlech called Arthur's Stone, or 
Arthur’s Quoit, in Gower. Here Mr. Fergusson remarks, “Only 
one dolmeh in Wales, as far as I know, bears a name; but it is 
the illustrious one of King Arthur.” Men who know Wales 
thoroughly tell us that there are a good many cromlechs in Wales 
which bear names, and that among them, as might be expected, the 
name of Arthur isnot uncommon. Here again the point is of im- 
portance, as Mr. Fergusson presses the fact of this cromlech bearing 
the name of Arthur into the service of his thecry about Arthur's 
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pattles. The eighth battle, according to Nennius, was fought “in 
o Guinnion.” On this Mr. Fergusson remarks that this place, 
«from the sound of the name, can hardly escape being in Wales, or 
the Welsh border,” adding, with charming simplicity, “ unless 
indeed we assume that these Welsh appellations were common 
to the whole country before the Saxons re-named many of 
the places.” What kind of appellations except Welsh would 
he expect places in Britain to bear before the Saxons re- 
named them? Accordingly, it is not very wonderful to find 
the Guinnion of Nennius, the Venonia of Ptolemy, quite in the 
North of England. But because there isa cromlech in Wales 
pearing the name of Arthur, this eighth battle must have been 
somewhere in Wales ; whether in Gwent or Gwynedd seems to be 
lj one to Mr. Fergusson. He then comes to the ninth battle, 
gbich was fought “in Urbe Legionis.” Mr. Fergusson’s com- 
ments, “ this may be either Chester or Caerleon, in South Wales. 
It was most probably the latter, as in another manuscript it is 
gided ‘quee Britannice Karlium dicitur.’” In our Nennius it is 
not Karlium, but Kairliun; but it does not the least matter; the 
int is that Mr. Fergusson, not knowing that both Civitates 
ionum are equally called Caerleon (in half-a-dozen spellings) 
in Welsh, thinks that the name Caerleon being added as the 
Welsh translation of Civitas Legionum is an argument in fayour 
of Caerleon on the Usk in opposition to Caerleon on the Dee. 
This we think is enough; we have one extract more :— 
I do not know a single instance of an undoubted secondary interment, 
less it is in the age of Canon Greenwell’s really pre-historic tumuli. 
When he publishes his researches we shall be in a condition to ascertain how 
far they bear on the theory, . 
The sooner Mr. Greenwell publishes his researches the better, as 
we believe that they bear not a little on the theory, and that their 
publication will amount to the utter discomfiture of Mr. Fergus- 
son. We have heard of the ducks who were so well trained that 
they would come and be killed. Mr. Fergusson, in invoking Mr. 
Greenwell, goes a step further, and prays the destroyer to come 
and kill him. In the meanwhile we may do some service to 
the cause of sound scholarship and sound reasoning by pointing 
out and proving, as we think we have done, by evidence, the true 
quality of this pretentious book. 


SOMERS'S SOUTHERN STATES SINCE THE WAR.* 


— name of the publishing house under whose auspices this 
volume appears will be regarded, not without reason, as a 
sufficient guarantee for the absence of anything like a bias against 
the Northern States or the Republican party, as an assurance 
that Mr. Somers’s evidence is that of a witness who, if not impar- 
tial, is at least in nowise hostile to the Federal cause or to the 
authors of the existing system of government inthe South. To 
candid and unprejudiced minds, indeed, the internal evidence of 
fairness will sutfice ; for very few writers, in describing such a state 
of things as has prevailed in the Southern States since their con- 
quest, would be able to preserve that judicial calmness of temper, 
that absolute avoidance of strong language, that strict abstinence 
from needless comment and that careful adherence to observed facts, 
which distinguish every chapter and page of Mr. Somers’s work. 
Yet, though this description of the Southern States since the war 
isstudiously confined to an account of the writer’s own observations, 
and is marked by an indifference of tone which is sometimes almost 
startling, its effect is to confirm nearly all that has been written by 
tational advocates of the South in defence of the conquered, and in 
condemnation of the conduct of the conquerors; and the impres- 
sion left upon the reader’s mind is the stronger because the author 
has evidently no such intention, and many of the most important 
parts of his evidence come out incidentally, and almost parentheti- 
ally, by way of explaining the facts immediately under this 
hotice. 


It is in this way that he bears unintentional witness to the 
ferocity with which the war was conducted on the part of the 
Federalists. He makes no direct reference to this point; but, in 
accounting for the utter desolation of the country after its 
submission, he mentions as a notorious truth the wholesale 
devastation effected by the invaders. Such devastation had 
been for centuries almost unknown in the warfare of Christian 
tations. The Prussians, in their last invasion of France, were 
not considered to have erred on the side of lenity, but, except 
m the immediate neighbourhood of battle-fields, they do not 
sem to have been guilty of wanton havoc. Private dwellin 
may now and then have been plundered ; requisitions were levied ; 

tno Prussian general wilfully destroyed the residence of a 
French marshal, as General Lee’s house ‘was destroyed, burnt a 
town that had surrendered, as Sherman burnt Columbia, or made 
a bonfire of libraries and public records, as was regularly done by 

Federal troops. French manufactures and agriculture suffered 
for the time; but buildings and machinery were spared, and a 
very few years will replace the srefieiel losses of the occupied 
Provinces, In the South the traces of the war are everywhere 
Visible to this day. Wherever the Federal troops came they 

oyed all that they could not remove; not only railways and 
stores, but cotton-factories, iron-factories, plantation buildings, 
‘otton-gins and presses, sugar-boilers and retineries—in short, the 
Whole industrial apparatus of the staple productions of the South, 
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When the war was over, it was impossible to resume work until 
the entire fixed capital of the country—the accumulated wealth of 
generations—had been replaced. And no facilities were given 
for such replacement. The conquerors were intent on vengeance 
rather than on restoration. The surrender of the South had been 
unconditional ; but it had been based on the solemn and repeated 
declarations of Congress and of the President that all that was. 
required was submission to the law, and return to the Union, and 
that no attempt should be made to deprive the States of their 
ancient liberties. Perhaps, had Mr. Lincoln lived, he might have 
desired and been able to fulfil these pledges; his successor tried 
in vain. Mr. Johnson prevented the Radicals from a op 
their triumph by the execution of individual enemies; he coul 
not hinder them from inflicting cruel punishment on the whole 
nation. Military despotism, rendered doubly odious by the selec- 
tion of negro subordinates for places in which they would have 
the largest concern with the personal applications and individual 
fortunes of their late masters, was merely the preparation for a 
worse tyranny. The enfranchisement of the negroes mers them at 
once the mastery in many places; in all their practical ascendency 
was secured by supplementary measures. Even if the white men 
were anywhere a majority of the voters, they were prevented 
from exercising their franchise by the proscription of every man 
for whom they could desire to vote. The Test Act—still in 
force—disqualifies every man who bore arms for the Con- 
federate Government, and every man who held office under it, 
or gave it support of any kind. Now, whatever may be thought 
of the merits of the quarrel, it is certain that, except in ti 
Tennessee and West Virginia, the entire Southern people regarded 
it as national; considered themselves as an independent people, 
the Goyernment at Richmond as their lawful Government, and 
the war as a war of self-defence against a foreign invader. There- 
fore every man of military age and manly courage took arms; 
every man of character and influence lent his utmost efforts to 
uphold the cause; and all these are proscribed. _No man who 
was of age in 1865 can now hold any office in the South unless he 
can swear that he was either a coward or a traitor according to 
the estimation of his countrymen. And thus it is generally im- 
possible to find a man for whom Southerners can honestly vote ; 
and they are excluded from the polls at which the negroes 
domineer. In Alabama a Scotch oe of respectability has 
been elected governor. But in general the only available candi-. 
dates are “‘scallowags” and carpet-baggers ; renegade Confederates 
who have made their peace with the conquerors, or Northern ad- 
venturers who have come South in order to pick up a living as 
office-holders, and who obtain their election by flattering the 
ignorance and vanity of the negroes. Under their rule the country 
cannot but suffer. The negroes pay no taxes, for the poll-tax is 
the only State tax not levied on property; and this is not collected. 
There is therefore no motive to restrain the extravagance of the 
official adventurers; the taxpaying whites are powerless, the 
untaxed negroes are flattered or bribed into acquiescence; and 
while the struggling people, still desperately striving to ~ the 
havoc of the war, are oppressed by an intolerable load of taxes, 
their rulers often enrich themselves by peculations, not approaching 
those of the Tammany clique in magnitude, but not falling short 
of them in impudence, and more serious in proportion to the re- 
sources of the victimized communites, 

Another scarcely less galling form of oppression emanates directly 
from Washington. The South always complained that she was 
mercilessly fleeced for the benefit of Northern merchants and 
manufacturers. But she is now far worse off than before the war. 
She has had to replace all her implements, from ploughs to cotton- 
gins and sugar refineries; she has had to buy new instruments 
to save the labour which emancipation has made intolerably 
dear; and all she requires she must purchase from the Pennsyl- 
vanian iron-foundries and machine shops at a fancy price, 
the enormous duties almost entirely excluding English wares. 
Every necessary of life is similarly taxed for the benefit 
of tne conquerors, on the “hog and hominy” grown on 
their own plantations—the pork and Indian corn, that is, which 
form the staple food of the Southern population. Even the 
negroes suffer severely from this cause, though too ignorant to 
understand why the enormous money wages they earn have so 
little purchasing power. But to the planter the tariff, imposed 
solely with a view to Northern interests, and forming a constant 
drain on the impoverished South for the profit of the wealthy 
North-East, is not only a cruel insult but a crushing burden. 
While he labours energetically to keep his head above water— 
for, as Mr. Somers testifies, by none of the many slanders against 
them have = pe been more misrepresented than by that 
which described them as an indolent race—he finds that he is 
paying something like half his total expenditure in the form of a 
tribute to those Northerners whom he hates not only as con- 
yeaa but as pomp and he knows that he could retrieve his 
ortunes with half the toil if only he were governed by his fellow- 
citizens, who would regard his interest and refrain from stealing 
his money, and if the Federal power were in the hands of statesmen 
who would regard all sections impartially, and refrain from taxin 
one to enrich another. In a word, he knows that politi 
misfortunes alone are the cause of his suffering; that he is poor, 
not because he is careless or clumsy, not because his slaves have 
been emancipated, but because his country has been conquered, 
and is governed in the interest of the conquerors. And this is not 
all. Capital is his great want; but foreign capital is frightened 
away by misgovernment and by the tariti, and the Nertherners 
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use their monopoly unscrupulously. The mercantile houses of 
New York have established agencies in the South, chiefly in Jewish 
hands, which sell at cent. per cent. profit (and this on Pro- 
tection prices), and lend money at from thirty to forty a” cent. 
It is not wonderful to learn that a large part of the soil of the 
South is offered for sale, often under fiscal or commercial execu- 
tions ; that few of the planters are rich, or in the way to be rich ; 
and that the valuation of Southern property (slaves excluded) is 
scarcely more than half what it was ten years ago. 

The planters, by Mr. Somers’s account, do not regret the abolition 
of slavery. Why, he does not tell us. The immediate prospect, as 
he — it, = not a cheerful one for — race. Inthe — 
as in Jamaica, the negroes brought up in slavery are not wholly 
impracticable. They have a tastes and habits which need 
money, and they are willing to work for high wages. They are 
attached and ctful to their old masters; treat them with the 
reverence learnt in the days of servitude, and infinitely prefer their 
service to that of new and sometimes richer employers. In 
nearly all the States those who wandered from the plantations 
during or after the war—those at least who have not died of want 
or dissipation—have found their way back to their homes, and to 
their old employment. Immorality meanwhile is ‘frightfully pre- 
valent, drunkenness and idleness are common, and the bills of mor- 
tality show that for the present emancipation is really “a thing 
that don’t agree with niggers.” The mortality is nearly double 
that of the whites, and very much higher than in the days of 
slavery. Coupling these facts with the fidelity of the slaves during 
the war, except when seduced by the actual presence of the in- 
vaders, we may find in them a conclusive answer to all stories 
which imply systematic harshness or abuse of power on the part 
of the great body of Southern slaveholders. It is clear that the 
master, as a rule, took far better care of the slave, and especiall 
of his children, than the emancipated negro has taken of himse 
and his family since he became a free and responsible being. 

Mr. Somers’s evidence on the subject of the “ outrages,” so 
constantly alleged by one party and denied by the other, is well 
worthy of attention. The Ku-Klux-Klan—which a Southern 
lawyer described as consisting of “ Confederate soldiers who 
cannot rest in their graves”—was, in fact, the Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the South, at a time when the bonds of society had been 
loosened by war and es when Northern agitators were in- 

‘citing the negroes to lawlessness and outrage; and when the law 

‘was impotent to pgs life, or property, or female honour. With 
the restoration of order, however unsatisfactory, it has practically 
disappeared. There is much interest in Mr. Somers’s brief and 
impartial notice of its history and character :— 

The seeret society was, in point of fact, a kind of ghost of the Confederate 
armies. Its uniform, made of black calico, was called a “shroud.” The 
stuff was sent round to private houses with a request that it should be made 
into a garment, and fair fingers sewed it up, and had it ready for the secret 
messenger when he returned and gave his tap at the door. women and 
young girls had faith in the honour of the “ Klan,” and on its will and ability 
to protect them. The “ Ku-Klux,” when out on their missions, also wore a 
long tapering hat, and a black veil over the face completed their disguise. 
The secret of the membership was kept with remarkable fidelity. In no 
instance, I believe, has a member of the “ Ku-Klux” been successfully 
arraigned or punished, though their acts often flew in the face of the “ re- 
constructed authorities,” and were not in any sense legal. 

When they had a long ride at night they made requisitions for horses at 
the farmhouses, and the horses were often supplied under a prevailing feel- 
ing of assurance that they would be returned on a night following without 
injury. Ifa company of Federal soldiers stationed in a small town vapoured 
as to what they would do with the “ Ku-Klux,” the men in shrouds paraded 
in the evening before the guard-house in numbers so overwhelming as at 
once reduced the little garrison to silence. The overt acts ofthe “ Ku-Klux ” 
consisted for the most part of the disarming of dangerous negroes, the in- 
fliction of “lynch law” on notorious offenders, and, above all, in the creation 
of one feeling of terror as a counterpoise to another. The white people in the 
South at the close of the war were alarmed, not so much by the threatened 
confiscation of their property by the Federal Government, as by the sinaller, 
but more present, dangers of life and property, virtue and honour, arising 
from the social anarchy around them. Many of them would not settle 
down to labour on any terms, but roamed about with arms in their hands, 
and liunger in their bellies ; and the governing power, with the usual blind 
determination of a victorious party, was thinking only all the while of every 
device of suffrage and reconstruction by which “the freedmen” might be 
strengthened, and made under Northern dictation the ruling power in the 


* * * 

Nearly every respectable man in the Southern States wes not only dis- 
franchised, but under fear of arrest or confiscation ; the old foundations of 
authority were utterly razed before any new ones had yet been laid; and in 
the dark and benighted interval the remains of the Confederate armies— 
swept, after a long and heroic day of fair fight, from the field—flitter before 
the eyes of the people in this weird and midnight shape of a “ Ku-Klux- 
Klan.” The negroes were “scared” by the apparition; and many of the 
« carpet-bag ” agitators were run out of the country. Warnings were given, 
visitations were made in force, criminals taken in “flagrante delicto” were 
torn out of the hands of the sheriffs, and shot or maimed, and more mode- 
rate punishments were inflicted, which, whether deserved or not, could only 
be considered outrages. _One reign of terror began to rise out of another. 
But six years of peace Have greatly changed all that state of things. The 
negroes are quiet and orderly, and comparatively industrious; and the 
white people, more sure of their position under the Federal laws of recon- 
struction, are beginning to resume their right of voting, and of controlling 
the administration of affairs through the ordinary legal channels. 

Searcely a trace of the original “Ku-Klux ” organization remains, or, if 
it still exists, it is very seldom brought into action. 

That such a body should subsist at such a time was almost a neces- 
sity, and certainly notan unmixed evil. That a continuance of the 
present _— can only tend to maintain the sentiment of inveterate 
popular hostility out of which such organizations spring, must be 
plain to every statesman not wholly blinded by passion; and the 


f h of Gn 
present prospect of a new triumph of the which is 
upholding supremacy in the South, and a protectins 
for the benefit of and Pennsylvania, cannot but be 
considered as a misfortune to North and South alike. The 
manent union of two nations embittered against each other } 
continuance of injuries inflicted and endured is as im Me a 
the | oe subjection of a superior race to an inferior: and 
only by the speedy abandonment of the latter policy can ili 
tion and effective reunion be rendered practicable. 

We have dwelt chiefly on the evidence which Mr. Somers's 
book affords of the political reg and misgovernment under 
which the South is suffering, because this appears to be the chief 
cause of her prostration, and the great obstacle to her recovery 
But it occupies no similar place in the volume itself. The author 
traversed nearly the whole of the cotton and sugar region, ag g 
diligent and accurate observer, with a view to note its commercial 

rospects and material resources rather than its political eon. 

ition ; and it is only in its effect on the former that he is bro 
to take account of the latter. His description of the different 
States, and of the several districts into which each State is divided 
by natural peculiarities, of their physical and social characteristj 
of their agriculture and manufacture, of their minerals—chiefly 
coal and iron—and the facility of their extraction, is most care. 
ful, interesting, and valuable; and it has seldom occurred to ug 
to peruse-a book of travel, or an account of a foreign country, in 
which the author had so successfully contrived to tell all that is 
worth knowing without becoming tedious or trivial, and to leaye 
out all that is trifling or insignificant, while making a judicious 
selection of such minor incidents as help to give the readers a 
better idea of the institutions, scenes; or people whereof he writes, 


YESTERDAYS WITH AUTHORS.* 

— are many drawbacks to the pleasures of lit 

eminence in England. If Johnson’s catalogue of evils, “toil, 
envy, want, the patron, and the gaol,” has in part become obsolete, 
new grievances should be added to the list, and for the patron 
we should perhaps be inclined to substitute the inquisitive Yankee, 
The species is regarded with terror by all eminent poets and novel- 
ists; and yet, that we may not start a sentimental grievance, we 
will admit that we do not intend any severe imputation upon the 
national character. For, in the first place, if it is discreditable toa 
country to send forth a good many pushing and inquisitive ad- 
mirers of genius, it may be plausibly argued that it is creditable 
that genius should be admired even by a class to which good man- 
ners have not penetrated. And, in the second place, if English 
authors are pestered by obtrusive worshippers from America, we 
have some reason to know that certain American authors have 
a powerful retort, and would complain—if Americans ever com- 
plained of such a fault—of the excessive demands made upon 
their eat by British travellers. At any rate the grievance 
may be borne with tolerable resignation, considering the com- 
pliment which it implies, but always provided that the self- 
created guest does not rush into print on his return home. Then 
the grievance becomes one which, if it would not justify a claim 
for indirect damages, gives at least ample cause for such vengeance 
as critics can offer. 

The book before us, by Mr. Fields, member of the well-known 
publishing firm at Boston, has a primd facie appearance of deserving 
to come within this condemnation. Mr. Fields, having paid many 
visits to England, and being possessed by an ardent desire to make 
acquaintance with our literary luminaries, gradually accumulated 
a number of anecdotes about authors and his dealings with them, 
which first appeared in the Atlantic, and are now reproduced in & 
volume. The circumstances are suspicious, and we began our 
reading with a decided expectation of discovering some breach of 
the strict code of decorum. It is difficult indeed for any man, to 
say nothing of an enterprising American publisher, to discourse 
upon such persons as Thackeray, Hawthorne, Dickens, and Miss 
Mitfoyd—all of whom were personally known to Mr. Fields— 
without saying some things which had better have been left unsaid. 
On the whole, however, we are bound to confess that we cannot 
put our fingers on any statement and say that its publication 
infringes the legitimate claims of private friendship. There ar 
one or two passages which are, in the old sense of the word, im 
pertinent. e do not, for example, see much point in the follow- 
ing anecdote, unless it is introduced to prove that Mr. Fields 
knows Mr. Tennyson. It seems that, on being told that Hawthome 
had not ventured to address him, “ the Laureate said in his frank 
and hearty manner, ‘Why didn’t he come up and let me shake 
hands with him? I am sure I should have been glad to meet & 
man like Hawthorne anywhere.’” A most becoming sentiment, 
certainly, but not precisely one which deserves to be printed im 
letters of gold, or even to be published to the world at large as 4 
specimen of a British poet at his best. This, however, is a trifle 
and we willingly do Mr. Fields the justice of acknowledging that 
none of the families of the deceased authors have serious gro 
for remonstrance in this sense. When, however, we go 4 step 
further, and ask whether Mr. Fields possesses the necessary quali 
lications for writing a really interesting set of reminiscences, out 
answer cannot be so satisfactory. Amongst those qualifications 
we should certainly reckon a delicate appreciation of charactet 
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clined for that mode of display. He informed Mr. Fields that he 
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aia cultivated literary taste. Of these Mr. Fields gives no sign. 
He isa hearty, but noé a discriminating, admirer. He hasa laudable 

“» for intimate conversation with distinguished men; but his 
potion of intercourse with scholars seems to be modelled on 
Christopher North's uproarious convivialitv, and we fancy that 


je would have looked very coldly upon Milton's invitation to a | 
” 


*peat repast 
Of Attic taste, with wine, whence we may rise 
To hear the lute well touch’d or artful voice 
Warble immortal notes and Tuscan air ? 
yir. Fields’s nights with authors seem habitually to end with milk- 
nelt, comic songs, and practical jokes. Even the retiring Haw- 
thorne is described at one moment “writhing with hilarious de- 
ight,” and at another struggling in a “series of efforts to suppress 
convulsive laughter.” He reaches the highest pitch of his enthu- 
gesm for Dickens in describing a certain game of “ high jinks ” in 
which the humourist indulged one night at Boston. Dickens made 
mock-election speech which, says Mr. Fields, “ for volubility and 
yonsense was nearly fatal to us all. We roared and writhed 
jn agonies of laughter, and the candidates themselves were lite- 
milly choking and crying with the humour of the thing.” The 
“fan culminated,” however, at a later period of the evening; “at 
last, in sheer exhaustion, we all gave in, and agreed to break 
yp, and thus save our lives, if 1t were not already too late 
to make the attempt.” Of course the fragments of Dickens’s 
humour which provoked this Homeric explosion fall rather flat 
when repeated, and we are obliged to take all the roaring 
aad writhing on faith. It appears, however, that shrieks and 
yells of laughter are Mr. Fields’s only notion of doing homage to 
humour. That Dickens’s buoyaney of spirit should have impressed 
him strongly, and should have become rather extravagant in his 
yersion, is not unnatural; but we are rather surprised when we 
find “ gigantic fun” and “ boisterous sarcasm ” set down as striking 
characteristics of Thackeray in the first paragraph devoted ‘to 
him. As we read on, we become aware that in Mr. Fields’s 
Thackeray's great merits were that he was generally a buf- 
foon, and sometimes talked sentimental slipslop about religion. 
Thackeray's occasional indulgence in playful extravagance changes 
into boisterous horseplay ; and it never seems to dawn upon Mr. 
Fields that the great satirist might occasionally be ironical. He 
tllsa story, for example, of how Thackeray attended a public 
neeting at the opening of the Library at Manchester. Like many 
other men of sense and modesty, Thackeray was very little in- 


was about to surpass all the other speakers, and to produce a marvel- 
lous effect upon the pockets of the Manchester people. Good Mr. 
Fields strangely enough took all this to be meant in plain prosaic 
camest, and, as Thackeray broke down prematurely accord- 
ing to his custom, was periectly astonished that after the 
weeting the orator showed no symptoms of utter confusion. 
The most dangerous of all figures of speech is certainly the 
inical ; very {ew people ever understand that any remark is not 
tobe interpreted as straightforwardly as an Act of Parliament ; 
and yet one would have thought that an American discoursing 
about a great humourist would remark that-things were sometimes 
sid as well as “ wrote sarcastic.” The result of this rather obtuse 
way of regarding character is that, with the best possible inten- 
tious, Mr. Fields’s account can scarcely be accepted as anything but 
avery coarse caricature of his original. 

The articles on Hawthorne and Dickens afe more satisfactory, 
piincipally because they include a large number of letters from the 
persous described. Mr. Fields, as may he supposed from the 
specimen just given, is not a very judicious reporter of conversa- 
tions; but he gives us some touches from which we may form a 
pictare for ourselves. Here, for example, is a specimen from 
the article on Hawthorne. They were crossing the Atlantic 
tgether, Hawthorne thoroughly enjoying the voyage, whilst poor 
Mp. Fields describes hiniself as being probably the worst sailor on 
this planet. After dinner Hawthorne used to amuse himself by 
fing @ catalogue of the food which he had consumed during 
ihe day. “The sum total,” Mr. Fields assures us in his usual 
tyle, “was convulsing from its absurdity. Among the viands 
that he had consumed I remember he stated that there ' were 
several yards of steak, and a whole warrenful of Welsh rab- 

» The ‘divine spirit of humour’ was upon him during many 
of those days at sea, and he revelled in it like a care- 
les child.” “We do not regard the joke about Welsh rabbits 
% being palpably an emanation of this divine spirit; but the 
Vholo description gives us some faint reflection of the peculiar 
Yan of conversation in which Hawthorne could indulge in moments 

unrestricted intimacy. Of Dickens Mr. Fields is of course an 
Woompromising admirer. He is full of references to all manner 
passages in the works of his idol, and visited Gad’s Hill and 
ester with all the zeal of a genuine Shakspearian at Strat- 
Perhaps the point most calculated to strike an outsider is 

w¢ Vallty—a vanity, it is true, of a perfectly inoffensive and child- 
a8 character—with which Dickens himself is always referring to 
lisown works, Dickens was not a man of wide reading, on it 
clear that illustrations from Pickwick or David Copperfield came 
uch more easily to his lips than those drawn from any other 
master of English. Amongst the letters, some of which are very 
good, and published, as we ought to add, by permission of the 
“Xecutors, there are some curiously-exemplifying the same ten- 
dency, Itis amusing, for example, to see how intensely Dickens 
tduired his own acting, and especially how keenly he appreciated 


| her character, but do not raise our estimate o 


tells Mr. Fields that Harness had felt an almost irresistible im- 

ulse to scream during the performance; that a celebrated 
ladies’ doctor had assured him that there was a danger of 
a general outbreak of hysteria; and that a distinguished 
actress had said to him emphatically, “rolling her huge black eyes 
very slowly and speaking very distinctly, ‘The public have been 
looking out for a sensation these last fifty years or so, and by 
heaven they have got it.’” In all this there is nothing offensive, 
because the vanity has nothing unkindly about it; andtit is plain 
that Dickens over-estimated his friends at least as much as he did 
himself. In the same letter he tells us of a lady contributor who 
isabout to step into Mrs. Gaskell’s vacant place, and who, we fear, 
has not yet accomplished that very desirable feat. In short, he 
writes like one of those happy mortals whose geese are all swans ; 
and so long as they do not cry down the swans of others as geese, 
we see little objection to the disposition. One characteristic 
remark may be gathered from the essays on these two distinguished 
novelists which might easily be expanded into more detail. 
Dickens, we are told, avowed his preference of Smollett to 
Fielding; whereas Thackeray remarked that he would have been 
a better writer if he had read Fielding before he was ten years 
old, and, indeed, as we know, regarded him as his master. A 
curious literary parallel might be drawn out between these pairs 
of celebrated writers. 

Besides the articles we have mentioned, there is a short notice 
of Pope, introduced because Mr. Fields possesses an original 
portrait of him; one of Wordsworth, with whom he once took a 
walk; and one of Miss Mitford, which is chiefly a preface to a 
collection of her letters. They are much in the style of those 
recently published and, like them, give a agur! picture of 

fher taste. It would 
be difficult to bring together a greater number of rash judgments 
on literature in the same space. Before taking leave of Mr. Fields, 
we will suggest to him that his mode of occasionally concealing 
names by blanks is not very happily contrived. It does not re- 
quire a conjuror or a spiritualist to divine who is meant in one of 
Miss Mitford's letters by “our ——” who is constantly in the 
habit of seeing things at Buckingham Palace. Nor do we find 
much trouble in identifying the superannuated actor M——, who 
was an old friend of Dickens, and compared the Oliver Twist 
murder to his own performance in Macbeth. However, the state- 
ments thus ingeniously concealed are not very scandalous, though 
one of them is perlraps more to the taste of Sir C. Dilke than 
of admirers of the British Constitution. If there were no worse 
faults of taste in the book, we could part with Mr. Fields on 
better terms than we feel quite disposed to do. 


A ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIEST ON THE HERESY OF 
THE ROMAN CHURCKH.* 


We: called attention about two months ago to the introduc- 
tion of the Old Catholic movement into France, where the 
Abbé Michaud, one of the most distinguished priests in Pari 

had openly proclaimed his rejection of the Vatican Synod, an 

had consequently been compelled to renounce allegiance to the 
newly appointed Ultramontane Archbishop. Since then the 
Abbé Junqua and Canon Mouls of Bordeaux have given in their 
adhesion to the movement, and seem to have gained a con- 
siderable following, much to the indignation of their Arch- 
bishop, Cardinal Donnet, whose sense of humour must be— 
especially for a Frenchman—remarkably defective. Not content 
with excommunicating the delinquents, he has sent them two 
successive mandements through the Commi of Police to 
lay aside their ecclesiastical dress, which they have very 
naturally declined to obey. The grotesqueness of the incideut 
may be realized if we imagine the Archbishop of York trans- 
mitting an order to Mr. Voysey, through Colonel Henderson, 
to cease wearing his white tie, under pain of imprisonment. 
It is a gauge, however, of the present temper of M. Thiers’s 
Government, that the police should even for a moment lend them- 
selves to such a puerile exhibition of petty tyranny; and the more 
so as the promulgation of the decrees which these priests are pun- 
ished for rejecting was itself an illegal actin France. The German 
bishops who have been assembled this week in secret conclave at 
Fulda are of course well aware that they can look for no aid 
from the State in fighting the battle of infallibilism ; but a circum- 
stance which has just been reported in the clerical journals shows 
that they only lack the power to be at least equally intolerant. 
Two of the excommunicated Bonn Professors, to whom we re- 
ferred a fortnight ago, Reinkens and Knoodt, had gone to Boppard 
to attend the first communion of a young relative, when they 
were observed among the congregation, and ordered to leave the 
church, as divine service could not commence while it was 
desecrated by their presence. Yet the Archbishop of Cologne, in 
whose diocese this occurred, was a strenuous ompanent of infalli- 
bility at the Council. But it is with the state of things in France 
rather than in Germany that we are at this moment concerned. 
The formal defection of Father Gratry, as might have been 


anticipated,did nothing to weaken the effect of the ts which 
he professed his desire to “ efiace ” ; and indeed a short letter which 


he subsequently addressed to Dr. Dillinger, a few days before his 
death, has been since published, which completely “ effaces” the 
hollow recantation wrung from him in probability under 


reading of the murder in Oliver Twist. In one letter he 


* Comment PEglise Romaine n’est TE glise Catholique. Par M. 
rAbbé Paris: 1872. 
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a strong moral pressure which in the last agonies of a = 
and mortal disease he had no strength to resist. Father 
Hyacinthe continues, so to speak, to be the heart of the 
French Opposition; but the literary mantle of Gratry has 
fallen on Dr. Michaud, whose pen is hardly less prolific 
than that of the great Oratorian. He has already, since break- 
ing with the infallibilist authorities, issued three publications, 
the last and most considerable of which is now before us; 
and a fourth, under the title of Programme de Réforme de 
UV Eglise @ Occident, is announced as in the press. He has also 
established a Comité d’ Action, which appears to be vigorously at 
work organizing the Old Catholic movement in France. 


The work just published bears the startling title of Comment 
T£ylise Romaine n'est plus UE ylise Catholique, but there is 
much less of a merely sensational or rhetorical kind in its contents 
than in the two which preceded it. The four “notes” of the 
Church given in the Nicene Creed are discussed in order, and the 
contrast between the “ Romanist ” and the primitive and patristic 
standard is exhibited in detail by reference to historical testimonies. 
The first chapter, however, explaining ‘‘ How the Roman Church is 
no longer One,” contains some very odd revelations as to the existing 
state of opinion among the bishops and clergy who are supposed 
to have accepted the new dogmas. The author starts with a 
remark which has often occurred to us in reading modern Ultra- 
montane literature, whether didactic or devotional, though we 
never recollect coming across it in print before. He observes that, 
whereas the Creed lays down four notes of the true Church—that 
it isOne, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic—the Ultramontanes do not 
find these marks sufficiently distinctive, and therefore quietly in- 
terpolate a fifth to clench matters; “the true Church is One, Holy, 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman.” And hence the question arises 
whether the first four marks, which alone are mentioned in the 
Creed, are actually found in company with the fifth. Dr. Michaud 
naturally enough insists that unity of doctrine must bear reference 
to the teaching of the Church throughout all ages, and not simply 
to the Church of the present day ; and that “ July 18, 1870, is a 
complete negation of the Catholicism of former ages.” But he 

roceeds to ask whether the boasted unity of belief in the Roman 
Eatholie Church at this moment is really anything more than 
“the unity of hypocrisy and fear,” as illustrated by the “ official ” 
conversion of Liberal Catholics to the new dogmas. And he answers 
the question by relating several facts which he declares to be within 
his own knowledge. We will give some of them. A German 
Cardinal—presumably Rauscher or Schwarzenberg—after having 

romulgated the Vatican decrees in his diocese, said to an Old 

‘atholic friend, “ If you retract after what you have written on the 
invalidity of the Council, I shall feel nothing but contempt for you.” 
Another German bishop, who published the decrees, and even signed 
the second Fulda Pastoral, “ does not hesitate in private to call the 
members of the Curia agents of the devil, and to laugh aloud at 
Papal infallibility.” One of the Hungarian bishops wrote to Rome, 
“T submit as a Catholic and a bishop, but as a man and a theolo- 
poy I reserve my liberty and my convictions” ; which is rather 
ike “forgiving asa Christian,” as Sancho Panza explained it. 
Two other bishops only succumbed under a peremptory threat of 
having their faculties withdrawn, one of whom has constantly 
avowed since that he has so completely lost the respect of his old 
friends that he had far rather die than endure such a life. A 
French bishop’ wrote to Father Hyacinthe congratulating him 
warmly on his letter to Gratry. The Bishop of Marseilles 
has not promulgated the decrees at all, on the pretext that the 
Council is not yet over. Two illustrious heads of religious com- 
munities, who have submitted in order to save their convents from 
censure, salve their consciences, the one by saying that “ he obeys, 
but does not believe,” the other by the more ingenious distinc- 
tion that “he believes the decrees in the sense which God 
alone knows to be the true one, for He only can know 
what that sense is.” As for the priests, as a rule, their 
acquiescence is equally hollow. They do not scruple to give 
absolution to penitents whom they know to be, on their own pro- 
fessed principles, downright heretics, taking care not to ask in- 
convenient questions. And for the general mass of the faithful, 
their attitude is summed up in the current saying :-—“* Comme 
catholique, je me soumets, mais le diable m’emporte si j’en crois 
un mot.” Neither in Germany nor England nor Italy nor France 
is there anything like real unity of belief among them; Ultra- 
montanism everywhere “is rather politic than dogmatic,” and there 
is the same latent scepticism on every side :— 

Some believe the new dogmas, while explaining them in absolutely 
contradictory senses. Others submit, without believing at all; and, if they 
submit, it is to retain their see, or their cure, or their vicariate, or their 
convent, or their college, cr to avoid a rupture with Rome. They prefer 
to break internally with truth and faith, to breaking externally with 
Pius 1X. and the Jesuits. . . We are therefore justitied in concluding 
that the existing Roman Church is wholly destitute of dogmatic unity. 


Dr. Michaud goes on to examine the remaining notes of Sanctity, 
Catholicity, and Apostolicity. Under the first head he dwells 
chiefly on corruptions of moral theology and the consequent abuse of 
the Confessional. Passing from Catholicity or orthodoxy of doctrine, 
which he of course denies to Rome, to waged extent, he 
maintains that the Easterns, whom he reckons at 100,000,000, 
and the Protestants of all communities, whom he counts as 
120,000,000, together outnumber professing Roman Catholics, a 
very large proportion of whom moreover may be divided into 
“ those who do not know what they believe and those who know 
that they do not believe.” And, lastly, the existing Papal system 


, has no claim to be considered Apostolic, for it is in fact based 
| the spurious Decretals of the ninth century, and not on the tradi 
| tion of the Apostles handed down in the ancient Church which 
| recognizes, not a supremacy, but a primacy only in the Pope on] 
| that, according to one great theological school of the West 
| Church, a primacy of ecclesiastical, not of divine, right, Nor i 
Dr. Michaud content with denying to the present Roman Chy 
the essential attributes of Catholicism ; he argues that it has be- 
| come “ positively heretical” by adding to the revealed deposit of 
| faith, as Protestantism has subtracted from it. Successive ch; 
| ters are devoted to showing how the true idea of the Chureh, " 
unity and catholicity, of faith, of C&cumenical Councils, of the 
| priesthood and episcopate, and of authority, has been gradual] 
corrupted. Into the discussion of these various points, which 
involve a good deal fof purely theological matter, we shall not 
attempt to follow him; but it is conducted with calmness and 
vigour, and with a constant reference to the witness of eecle. 
siastical history, and will well repay perusal to all who are jp. 
terested in the controversy. The fundamental point at issue 
between the rival parties, if we rightly understand him, js 
whether the Church which inherits the promises of Christ tnd 
the gift of infallibility means practically the Pope, or the whole 
body of the faithful, in which the priesthood and the episcopate 
exercise by divine institution certain functions, doctrinal, sacra. 
mental, and directive, but have no power to lord it over thei 
brethren. The authority of the hierarchy, according to his view 
is neither absolute in character nor unlimited in range, and 
the modern distinction of order and jurisdiction, which last 
is supposed to be derived, directly or indirectly, from the 
Pope alone, finds no support in the constitution and teach- 
ing of the ancient Church. In his final chapter, after again 
recounting the four essential marks of the true Church, the author 
claims to have proved the present Roman Church to possess 
none of them, but to be positively schismatical and hereti 
and therefore “no longer the true Church of Christ.” And he 
concludes with the practical inference—“ Donec, quiconque veut 
rester sérieusement et publiquement fidéle a l’Eglise catholique, 
doit rompre sérieusement et publiquement avec 1’ Eglise romaine,” 
Whether this means more than that every one is bound openly to 
— his dissent from the Vatican dogmas is not quite clear, 
ut it certainly cannot mean less. How many of the clergy or of 
the laity in France are ts ge to follow jn counsel remains to 
be seen, but the Abbé Junqua was lately reported to be lecturing 
to large audiences, including many priests. 

It is beyond our province to appraise the theological merits of 
the controversy. But, in pointing out the broad contrast between 
the present teaching and discipline of the Roman Church and the 
Catholicism of the early Christian centuries, Dr. Michaud is 
dealing with facts which may be verified by every student of 
history. Indeed the novelty and interest of the volume does 
not lie so much in his exposition of facts as in his being 
the person to make it. he integral change in the con- 
stitution of the Church effected by the False Decretals, 
the incompatibility of Papal infallibility and suprem 
with the teaching of the Fathers, and the modern and purely 
arbitrary origin of the received Roman theory of “ jurisdiction, 
have often been set forth before ; but then it has usually been by 
Protestant controversialists, who had a position to defend, and who 
might naturally be suspected, if not of unfairness, at least of a bias 
in favour of their inherited opinions. Here the demonstration 
comes from a priest trained in the narrow and exclusive system 
of a French seminary, and only forced gradually, by sheer 
progress of conviction, in view of the monstrous pretensions 
of Rome, into an attitude of hostility. Nor are signs 
wanting even among English Roman Catholics, who for the 
most part are Romanis Romaniores, that the last straw is 
beginning to press too hard on the much-enduring camel's back. 
Our readers may recollect our noticing some months ago *a little 
fly-leaf catechism translated from a German Jesuit, Weninger 
by name, under the title of Infallibility in a Nutshell, which we 
characterized at the time as the art of “ mendacity made easy.” A 
reply has now been published at Rivington’s, by a member 
of the Roman Catholic Church, who indeed is currently reported 
to hold a higher position in his Church than the author of the 
= entitled the Nutshell Cracked. The concluding passage 

ill sufficiently indicate the tone of the little tract :— 

Do you know of any General Council which has even implied that the 
doctrine of the personal infallibility of the Pope is true ? 

I know of none. Let those who. assert that they have show their autho- 
rity by pointing to any decree of any General Council where this doctrine 
is stated or even implied. The Florentine decree, which is the only one yet 
alleged, when given entire, implies the contrary, not to say that many 
Catholic theologians question the cecumenicity of the Council. 

Is that true which is asserted in Messenger Tracts, No. 1, that “ until 
recently this prerogative has never been ealled into question by Catholics”? 
It is not true. To give one example only out of many. At the time 
assing the Act of Catholic Emancipation, the Catholics of England and 
reland, instead of avowing their belief in the Pope’s infallibility, declared 
again and again in official documents, deposited in the Government archives, 
and referred to by English-speaking bishops in the Vatican Synod, that they 
did not believe it. Again, a “ Declaration and Protestation” to that effect 

was signed by a large number of Catholics, including over two hundr 
clergymen; and a similar “Oath and Declaration,” taken by all Irish 
Catholics, was declared by the Irish bishops in synod on February 26, 1810, 
to be “a part of the Roman Catholic religion.” 

ides which, for the first several centuries of the Christian era the 
doctrine was unheard of, and it was called into question as soon as it 
to be asserted, 


* See Saturday Review, December 16, 1871. 
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Questiox 4.—What then should you say of the decree on this subject in 
‘Vatican Council, promulgated on July 18, 1870 ? 
the eR.—I say, in the first place, that many bishops purposely absented 
ot ves from the Council on that day, after having voted against the 
in the previous session, and having between that session and the 18th 
resented to the Pope a solemn protest against the decree. And 
ily P h it is true that most of those bishops have since then submitted to 
er that does not interfere with their having rejected it in a body durin 
. Council. For, in submitting to it, they have acted simply as individua 
he On the other hand, their protest in the Council was of itself suffi- 
‘ont to prevent the decree from commanding the assent of Catholics, 
;des which, it must be remembered that no doctrine can be made an 
« grticle of faith,” even by a General Council, which is not founded on 
‘ture and the continual tradition of the Church. This doctrine is not 
to be found in Scripture, and the tradition of the Church throughout the 
early centuries is absolutely hostile to it. For these reasons I deny that the 
[nfallibility of the Pope is an article of faith. 


SHOOTING THE RAPIDS.* 


WRITER who has been successful with a first book is always 
A in a difficulty when he attempts a second. If he goes back 
to his old ground, he will peng os accused of repetition ; if he 
yentures on new ground, there is the risk that he may not find 
himself at home there, and also that his readers, with the recol- 
jection of his former effort in their minds, may be disappointed in 
their expectation of getting something similar, yet different. 
And for this reason the second book of a successful author is 
gldom judged quite fairly, at least at the moment when it appears. 
(Qn the other hand, there is some danger, as we have said, that 
the writer may not do justice to himself. If Shooting the Rapids had 
not been preceded by Against Time, it would have been pronounced 
tobe a work of marked ability and promise. About its ability, 
indeed, there can be no question. Mr. Shand has a quick eye and 
agraphic pen; if he does not get much below the surface, at least 
he dashes off his surface-pictures in a strong, vivid, unmistakable 
style. There is life, and colour, and genuine dramatic force in 
his narrative. Perhaps for a fastidious taste there may be too 
much of the rough vigour of distemper in the painting; bold 
masses of colour are expected to do duty for nice drawing and 
careful shading ; and the effect is occasionally apt to be rather 

ing. But of late most novels have been watered down 
to such a namby-pamby insipidity that vigour, even in excess, 
is a quality we hardly like to quarrel with. Mr. Shand has 
a dexterous way of portraying the strong lights and shades of 
character ; he poses his figures picturesquely, and he has a special 
aptitude for conveying local colour. Moreover he has struck a 
rich vein, new and strange to most readers, in his pictures of City 
life. From time to time other writers have ventured into the 
same field; but Mr. Shand stands almost alone in his power of 
— the romance of premiums and the tragedy of discounts, 

the voleanic rifts in the hard grey crust of financial speculation. 
His financiers are not mere lay figures or abstractions; they are 
creatures of flesh and blood, who bring with them into the world 
of bank-books and ledgers those passions which novelists of a 
former day used to confine to the recesses of gloomy forests, dis- 
solute baronial halls, or the mysterious haunts of gamblers and 
bravos. Apart, however, from its evident ability, there was in his 
first book a promise of better things which might come with 
finished workmanship and matured art, and we fear we cannot 
say that this —— is altogether fulfilled in the work before us. 
ing the Rapids is more ambitious than Against Time, but in 
rtion to its ambition and the stretch of canvas provided for 
its display it is less effective. The scene is too crowded; the 
characters, though vigorous in colour, are blurred in outline ; and 
the unity of design which is essential to a thorough work of art 
is imperfectly sustained amid the jostle of persons and the hurly- 
burly of incident. 
In Shooting the ids Mr. Shand’s aim has been to sketch the 
career of a clever, daring, and ambitious young fellow, whose 
generous impulses help to impose on himself and on others, and to 
give @ prepossessing air to a character of which the real basis is a 
resolute and calculating selfishness. When we first meet him he 
appears to be an honest, good-hearted lad, and there is a turning 
aint in his career at which it is a question whether his better or 
is worse nature shall get the upper hand of him. But one 
false step leads to another, and the train of circumstances in which 
he allows himself to get entangled hurries him to his ruin. On thé 
death of his father, who had been English Minister at Naples, 
Ralph Dacre finds that his heritage in England is so heavily 
pan mg that it will yield only a few hundreds a year. He 
consoles himself with the reflection that he is also heir to his 
maternal grandfather, the Baron von Heppenstall, in the Grand 
Duchy of iden. He has got into the old man’s black books on 
account of his democratic — which had in fact carried 
off to Rome—it is 1 48 when the story opens—to take 
part with the Triumvirs in the defence of the city; but he has 
een enough to be di with the Reds, and he does not 
doubt that he will be able to pacify his grandfather. When he 
reaches Heppenstall, he finds the old Schloss riddled and dismantled 
~—4 ruined solitude. A party of German revolutionists had first 
seized it; then the Prussians blew them out of it with their 
cannon, and established themselves there instead, until they had 
drained the cellars. Moreover the old Baron had placed his for- 
tune at the disposal of the Grand Duke in order to crush the 
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rebels, and no receipts for the money can be found. It was, the 
Grand Duke's Minister argues, a free gift to his soverei At 
the most the Heppenstall property and Allonby in the North of 
England yield a bare 1,500/.a year between them ; but those who 
know the encumbrances on Allonby credit Ralph with large 
revenues in Baden, while his German friends who are aware 
of his at that it does not 
matter much to a rich Milor who has English property to draw 
upon. In an evil moment Ralph resolves to play off one against 
the other, and to pass for the wealthy man he is supposed:to be. He 
will trade on appearances in order to turn them into substantial 
reality. Through an old friend of his father he obtains a private 
secretaryship at the Foreign Office, and is in a fair way to distinguish 
himself in oficial life, when some awkward suspicions are aroused 
by his association with certain Stock Exchange speculators, and 
he resigns, on a hint from his chief that his winnings have got wind. 
There is nothing now to check his financial exploits. He plunges 
recklessly into all kinds of speculation in concert with Asgill, an 
Englishman of te wager re reputation, and Gaboche, one of the 
mushroom capitalists of the Second Empire. “ With all his thought 
and his scheming prudence,” we are told of Ralph that “ there 
was a strong rm in his veins of the blood of the hare-brained 
adventurer. He was something of the type of the men who 
swept the gold-freighted galleons from the Spanish Main, and 
burst their way to the treasure-vaults of El Dorad ing, 
covetous, and calculating by nature.” If he had any scruples 
at first, they soon vanished; he goes shares with Asgill 
and Gaboche, and is in return obliged to procure for them 
heavy advances on imaginary securities from the bank of which he 
has been made chairman. Of course a crash comes. The 

was too headlong to last, and even if Ralph could have saved him- 
self, his allies were ‘enough to ruin anybody. His oe 
dies, leaving him sole and irresponsible guardian of his half-sister 
Alice, who inherits a large fortune which had been settled on 
her mother. In a fit of despair Ralph stakes the money on a 
“dark” horse which he has been induced to back for the St. 
Leger; the horse breaks down, and Ralph, transferring his - 
lish and German estates to his sister, flees the country. When 
story opened he was with the Garibaldini defending Rome. He 
now learns that Garibaldi has once more hoisted his standard, and, 
in mere weariness of life rather than from any sympathy with the 
cause, he again flings in his lot with the red shirts, and is mor- 
tall A in a skirmish at Monte Rotondo. fore he dies 
he learns that lead has been found at Allonby, and he had pre- 
viously discovered the Grand Duke’s receipt for his grandfather's 
money, so that his debt to his sister is more than repaid. 

It will be observed that in this story Mr. Shand partly goes 
back to his old ground, and it is undoubtedly there that he is most 
successful, Indeed it is a pity that he did not work out this part 
of his plot more thoroughly, and set aside the extraneous incidents 
and superfluous characters which somewhat confuse and obscure 
the story of the hero. Moreover, there is an obvious anti-climax 
in making one of the great gamblers of the Stock Exchange 
stoop to trifle with a race-horse. In his former book Mr. Shand 
seemed to argue that, while all professional City men are more 
or less rogues, a gentleman can go shares in their plunder without 
losing his virtue or his honour. In Shooting the Rapids we have 
the other side of the picture, and the moral is unexceptionable; 
whoever you are, if you touch pitch you will be defiled. There is 
room, however, for yet another story of financial speculation, in 
which all the speculators shall not be brigands in frock-coats who 
drive to Lombard Street in broughams. There are, peradventure, 
one or two men of business in the City who have the manners 
of gentlemen and who are not dishonest. , 

prominent defect, as it strikes us, of Mr. Shand’s writing is 
the exaggerated violence of his style. He is always at the top of 
the gamut. All his colours are intense ; everything is at its biggest 
and grandest ; and if anybody takes a chair or sips an ice, as much 
muscular energy is put into the act as if it were a feat of Hercules. 
If Mr. Shand has to give us a glimpse of the lawn before a country 
house he must first sprinkle it with “ beds of Americans, araucarias, 
and wellingtonias scattered through the weeping ashes and copper 
beeches.” He mounts the Squire on a cob “ with the blood and 
muscle of a desert-born Arab and the solid frame of a dray-horse.” 
When the Squire takes a quiet round with his gun among the 
turnips, the dogs go crashing through the drills “with the noise 
of a tropical tornado, shaking the palm-tops.” A couple of young 
ladies cannot arrange for an afternoon ride without “ forcing the 
Squire’s position with a rush.” If it is desired that one noble- 
man should visit another at his country seat, he is not invited 
in the ordinary way, but the host lays “ violent hands” on 
his guest and “carries him off.” When the hero has the offer 
of a place which he wants, he does not accept it, but “ precipi- 
tates himself” upon it; when he goes to an evening party 
he “lets his pulses gallop,” and, “exhilarated by the swift- 
ness of the giddy motion,” he “dazzles himself with i 
smiles, catches fire at the contact of glowing touches, 
childlike, hunts the dancing straws that change to jewels in the 
glare of the stage lamps.” If he sits down to his desk, “ the 
mass of ns ee dashed-off correspondence taxes the brain even 
more than the flying hand,” and we are afraid Mr. Shand’s readers 
may be tempted to hint that sometimes this is their case too, only 
the taxed brain is theirs and his the flying hand. Some of the 
chapters suggest the idea that incidents have been added to the 
story for the sake of bulging it out to the tion three- 
volume size. Those headed “The Lady, the Caitiff, and the 
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Champion,” and “The Combat,” are apparently of this descri 
forty pages are devoted to narrative, telling 
how a lady was insulted by a costermonger, and how her lover 
coming up fought the costermonger and thrashed him. After 
this the young couple of course get married, but as they were in 
love before, it was hardly necessary for the author to put himself 
to the trouble of getting up the fight. We cannot help thinking 
that Mr. Shand’s book would have been better in two volumes 
than three; and he would thus have escaped the necessity of con- 
triving incidents which are not attractive m themselves, and which 
have really nothing to do with the story. We must add a word 
on a minor point. Mr. Shand apparently abstains on principle 
from the use of that harmless and serviceable part of the 
relative pronoun. Within very moderate limits this ellipsis is no 
doubt permissible, and may even add something to the glibness 
and dash of narrative; but Mr. Shand carries it to an extent which 
makes his sentences often uncouth and at times hardly inéelligible. 
Here, for — is a sentence which we are not sure that 
every reader will see his way through even on a second or third 
attempt :— 

In Ralph’s state of mind it would have been impossible to speak at a 

moment's notice ; to repress his swelling indignation at the other doing the 
honours in the house a cousin, his own faults had lost him, was on the 
eve of inheriting,—with 10,000/. a year. 
Notwithstanding these defects, however, the story is bright and 
lively; the author has the rare merit of writing about things 
which he really understands, and his book may be counted among 
the not too numerous novels which it is not an absolute waste of 
time for a grown man to read. 


THE ARAISH-I-MAHFIL.* 

noticed a work called Nasr-¢ Be-nazir, which 

is a Test-book in Bengal for those who seek a“ Certificate 
of High Proficiency in Hindustani.” We passed an unfavourable 
judgment upon that work, as being trivial and unfitted for use as 
a Test-book. We have here another of these Test-books, of which 
we can speak in very different terms. Its subject-matter is in- 
teresting, and it is written in the most polished style ; that style, 
however, being purely Oriental, and consequently often uncon- 
genial to English taste. 

The Aréish-i-Mahfil is one of those works which were translated 
into Hindustani at the beginning of the present century, under 
the auspices of the English Government, with the object of 
supplying its officers with suitable books for the study of Hin- 
dustani, It is founded upon a Persian work called the Essence of 


E recent 


Histories, veritten about a century before. And, so far as the | 


matter is concerned, it contains little that is new; for the additions 
made by the translator are inconsiderable in extent and of no 
ee value. Butthe style and treatment of the work are the trans- 
or’s own, and fully justify him in stating that he has not made a 
mere translation, but that “he has written the substance (of the 
original work) in the Urdi tongue.” The result is a most excellent, 
erhaps even the very best, specimen of Hindustani composition. 
her Ali, the author of the Hindustani work, was a native of 
Delhi, and his nom de plume of Afsos is generally added to his 
name. Fle eo early in life showed poetical talent, and he has 
left a book of poems which is highly esteemed. His abilities 
being brought to the notice of the English Government, he was 
appointed to the College of Fort William. Here he produced a 
translation in Hindustani of the celebrated Gulistdn of Sidi, and 
the work now under notice. Besides these he superintended and 
revised the translation of several other worl:s. e died in 1809, 
having printed the first portion of Ardish-i-Mahfil in the pre- 
ceding year. The remainder has never been published, but the 
MS. of it is said to be preserved in the College at Calcutta. 
This book, then, is one of the works which have to be studied by 
irants to “ High Proficiency in Hindustani,” and it is by far the 
most important of them. To assist students in acquiring a know- 
ledge of the work, Mr. Court has put forth the present translation in 
English, and, as he “ considered a literal rendering to be the most 
useful,” he has “ sacrificed elegance of style to this object.” His 
description of the work is short and accurate, “It commences 
with a description of India, its seasons, fruits, animals, sciences, 
religious and military orders, and women ; then follows a geogra- 
phical account of the great divisions of the country, and it con- 
cludes with a history of the Hindu kings to the time of its 
conquest by the Muhammadans.” Of Mr. Court’s translation we 
would speak as tenderly as possible. His motive in undertaking 
it was praiseworthy, and his task was difficult. But many portions 
of his translation would certainly not deserve a Centikeate of 
High Proficiency. There are errors in almost every page; some 
of them quite misrepresent the real meaning, and some show 
themselves to be palpable blunders ; as, for instance, in the descrip- 
tion of the province of Berér, where “ the laws ” are named as one 
of the revenue officials, Students who use the translation will 
find much to assist them, but they will have to keep constantly on 
the watch for errors, and must refuse to admit its authority when 
its rendermg is unconvincing. Mr. Court speaks highly of his 
munshi, or native teacher, pas | in all probability he relied too im- 
plicitly upon him. These muxshis generally understand their books 


* The Ardish-i-Mahfil; or, the Ornament of the Assembly. Literally 
Translated from the Oordoo by Major Henry Court, Lieut. Bengal Cavalry. 
Allahabad. 187:- 


very well, but their knowledge of English is often superficia) any 
natural indolence and a disposition to flatter their upils ind: 
them to pass over difficulties by assenting to “ what the Sahiy 
says.’ 

‘The third chapter of the book describes the spri : 
seasons. The ser used by the author for “ pee Bs 
means praise,” and so Mr. Court renders it. This word gives 
key to the general character of the book ; for, although the g : 
probably intended his work to be taken as a description, it is in 
reality a panegyric. ‘The chapter opens with describing the 
blooming of the numerous flowers, and the effect of the season in 
exciting the passion of love. Yellow is the nearest approach to 
paleness of which the dusky faces of India are capable. As we 
sing— 

a Prithee why so pale, fond lover? 

Tell me why so wan and pale! 

so Indians speak of the jaundiced looks of their love-lorn swaing: 
and our author says, “the hues of the flowers make the yellow. 
ness of lovers’ cheeks more conspicuous.” If Mr. Court’ under. 
stood this, he has certainly contrived to conceal its point; for he 
translates the passage, “ the colour (of the flowers) adds splendour 
to the golden hue of lovers,” and adds a note that “the natives 
consider that the faces of people in love assume a golden tint,” 
The author then goes on to describe the great spring festiya) 
called the Holi, which is celebrated with dance and song, and 
especially with swinging in the opgn air. This festival lasts 
several days, and, as this work states, its opening day is called the 
Panchamin Basant. Mr. Court, however, misiuterprets his author 
and says, “the Panchameen Dasant, which comes before the Holi, 
This festival, like most others in the Hindu Calendar, is regulated 
by lunar reckoning; but, just about the same period as the Holi, 
there occurs the Nau-roz, or New Year’s day of the solar year, 
“by which is meant the passing of the sun into the sign Ari 
(and it falls) sometimes before and sometimes after the Holi; bu 
owing to the number of days (in one Calendar) being less than in the 
other, it so happens that after several years the Holi and the 
Nau-roz fall on the same day.” For the words which we have 

ut in italics there is not the slightest warrant in the original, 

he literal rendering is “The Nau-roz . .. . occurs sometimes 
before and sometimes after the Holi, but only by a few days’ in- 
terval; and after several years it so happens that the Holi and 
the Nau-roz fall together on the same day.” Just indeed as 
we might speak of Easter and the Ist of April. In this 
chapter there is a much-admired passage, but those only who 
can read off the original with ease and fluency can appreciate 


‘itscharms. It isa fair specimen of the Musqja, or prose with 


rhyme and cadence, of which we spoke in a previous article, 
and of which Afsos was an accomplished master. A con- 
siderable portion of the work is written in this rhymed prose, 
and to give the European reader an idea of what it is like 
we offer the following imitation, which is strictly literal, more so 
indeed than Mr. Court's version, but it is not so full of repeated 
rhymes as the original :— 

But the rainy season in this country displays the most exquisite charms, 
In the skies are clouds of every, kind ; from every quarter sweetly blows the 
wind, At once the earth becomes a verdant field ; mountains like gardens 
seem, and gardens with beauty gleam. In the parterres blossom flowers of 
every kind; the thick and virid trees together wind. Peculiar is the state 
of the brink-lating streams ; unequalled now the beauty of the fresh young 
herbage seems. very stream and brook and river is full ; brimful of water 
is every lake and pond and pool. The verdure’s vivid show, the red fly’s 
burning glow; the lightning’s flash, the thunder-cloud’s crash, display a 
beauteous sight. The lines of cranes, the patter of the rains ; the peacock’s 
shriek, the sparrowhawk’s (shrill) sereak, all creatures’ hearts incite. Every 
here and there posts are raised ; to these the ropes are strung, on which the 
swings are hung. In them hundreds of fairy-faced damsels, clad in gar- 
ments of various colours, are swinging. Some strive to give high motion to 
the swing, others the song of the festival sing; some lock their feet aud 
swing together, some steal a heart and forget it (altogether). 

The Holi, or spring festival, thus noticed typifies and celebrates 
the genial influence of spring upon reviving nature, and gives ex- 
pression to those passionate feelings which are then evoked in the 
animal creation. It has many points of resemblance with the 
festivals and customs observed in the Western world at this season 
of the year, such as the Lupercalia of the Romans, the Carnival, and 
Valentine and Ali Fools days. It is a season of universal merri- 
ment and license. Music and dancing, swinging and feasting, are 
indulged in; amorous songs, more or less licentious, are 0 re 
sung; practical jokes are played off, and the revellers pelt 
other with balls of red powder, or endeavour to drench each other 
with water; in fact, anything likely to promote a laugh and afford 
amusement is allowable. In some parts the “making of fools” 
takes a prominent part in the festival. The study of Comparative 
Mythology has of late made considerable progress; a searchil 
comparison of the Fasti of different nations would in all probability 
be frujtful in results not less valuable and interesting. The spring 
festival is referable in its origin to natural causes, and so may 
have arisen independently in different parts of the world; but itis 
difficult to account for such practices as the throwing about of 
flour-balls and water, and the making of fools, except by supposing 
an identity of origin. Whether these are real or merely chance 
points of resemblance is certainly a question worthy of investiga 
tion. The late Professor H. H. Wilson more than twenty years 
ago opened an inquiry upon this subject by taking the Hindu 
Calendar for his basis, and instituting a comparison between 18 
festivals and those of ancient Rome and modern Christendom. 
His notices were very interesting and curious, but he never com 
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ital, ott ht to take a much wid 

i and the inquiry ought to take a much wider range 
to Since that time the subject has 
ived But little consideration, but it certainly deserves the 

tion of our scholars. 
Returning to the work under notice, we find the os 
nsing account of the wild buffalo. We have slightly altere 
tt Court’s translation to bring it into more exact agreement with 


the original :— 

The wild buffalo is a very powerful, iron-framed animal. Its horns are a 
jittle more than a yard long, and are very sharp. Its colour is of a glossy 
Hiack, as if smeared with oil. It is so brave that it does not fear the lion, 
gi has no dread either of the elephant. If a lion comes between two 

one takes him up upon his horns and pitches him to the other; the 
other tosses him back in the same way, and so they do not let him take 
preath until his breath is gone. 

The banking arrangements of the Hindus excited the admira- 
tion of their Musulman conquerors centuries ago, and their trans- 

ions are carried on just in the same way up to the present time 
with great — ion. The following is the account given of them 
ja this work 

The bankers are so upright, that if any person place a thousand rupees 
geretly with one of them by way of deposit, without any witnesses, then 

ver he asks for it (the banker) will immediately make it over to him 
without any demur or delay. And if any one, by reason of fear of the road 
orany other cause, should deliver money into his charge on condition of 
yeeeiving it at a speciffed city, or that it may be conveyed to his family 
there, then he (the banker) for a trifling profit, takes the money, and on a 
small piece of paper writes a few words in the Hindee character, in the name 
of his agent whose shop is in that country, and neither puts it in ang 
envelope nor seals it. When the person goes to him, that fair-dealing man 
without any demur pays over to him the money in accordance with the 
iting, that he may see the honesty and strictness of the business trans- 
getions of fair-dealing men ; this kind of writing is called a darsani hundi, or 
bill at sight, and the commission is called hundawan. If a person wishes to 
send (money ) in any one else’s name, then the banker sends the paper witha 
letter to his agent, and gets the receipt from him, however far the road may 
be; this kind of writing they call pee a a hundi (cheque). More wonderful 
still is this ; if the holder of a bill at sight should (wish to) sell the paper to 
a banker at any other place than the specified city, he will take it im- 
mediately and pay over the money. Still more curious; if any merchant, 
from fear of the road, hands over his wares and goods to a banker, then 
these straightforward men receive their commission and convey the goods 
intact, in perfect safety and security, to where the owner directs, taking the 
(risk of) loss upon themselves—this kind of transaction is called Insurance. 


Inhis geographical description of India the author goes through 
the whole country subject to the throne of Dehli, province by 
province, describing its chief towns, rivers, natural productions, 
revenues, and other points of interest. In acca, fsa he 
begins by saying, that “from Hindee and Persian histories it 
appears that the city of Hastinapur, on the banks of the Ganges, 
was in former times the capital of the Kings of India.” He then 
runs through all the many changes of locality which the seat of 
Government underwent, and mentions the great fortifications and 
other buildings which were raised to the time of Shah Jahan, 
from whom Dehli received the name of Shah-Jahan-aibad. “ Its 
fort,” he tells us, “ of red stone, is built with such strength and 
elegance, that the tongue of the builder of fate becomes red in its 
praise, and to make one like it is an impossible task.” Mr. Court 
puts a note to “red,” and says, “ that is, ashamed,” but he misses 
the point ; the word does not mean “ ashamed,” but it does mean 
“dumb” as well as red :— 

Round the fort of Mubarak there is a very wide, broad, and deep ditch ; 
its water is so pure and clear, that if a grain of poppy-seed should be lying 
at its bottom it would be clearly seen in a dark night, and if a blind man 
could dive into it, he would certainly bring it out. A mustard-seed can be 
seen at its bottom—Where is there this clearness in the lustre of pearls ? 
= if aged should fall into it, then it appears to the sight like the vein of 

pear! 
The word vein is noted as meaning literally “ hair,” and so it 
does; for what the author says and means is, that if a hair is 
a in the water it looks like a hair of pearls—that is, the 
globules of water adhering to it make it like a string of pearls. 

In the account of the district of Narnaul, in the province of 
Dehli, we miss an interestin oer in which the author lauds 
the pious zeal of a brother Mu ammadan who razed the walls of 
a temple.which a devout Hindu had begun to build. Taking the 
two great rivers, the Ganges and the Jumna, he traces them, not 
from their sources, because “the fountain springs are unknown,” 
but from the mountains between India and China down to their 
junction at Allahabad, and thence till the united waters fall 
into the sea “by a thousand streams.’ About the country of 
Bashbar, on the upper course of the Jumna, he tells us a wonderful 
story, of which we amend the translation, for Mr. Court has 
managed to make it unintelligible :— 

In that country gold is abundant, and the reason of it is, that many 
Pebbles of those paris possess the properties of the philosopher's stone, and 
iron and copper on touching them are converted into gold; but they (the 

ponies, and bullocks, an Th them ou graze, and it often ha ns 
that their shoes are converted into gold. ’ ee 
— merry about the sanctity of the Ganges, and says that 
vellers report its banks to be inhabited by ruffians, thieves and robbe 
Which moy be accounted for by the eiemaistamee that, as men’s bodies 
are washed clean from their offenees by bathing in it, their sins pass by way 
of transmigration into other human bodies, and then trouble mankind. 

Afsos is eloquent about Calcutta and the buildings of the 

, and this is his own work; for Calcutta came into exist- 
praed long after the author of the original Persian work was 


William. The foundation of it was laid after the victory of Plassy, in the 
time of Colonel Clive, but it looks as if it had been built to-day, and only 
now completed. Whatever provision® and requisites the fort or its garrison 
can need are always in a state of readiness, or rather there is an increase and 
augmentation of these things from day today. What can be said about its con- 
struction ? Its construction, is indeed unique, and the style of its building is 
quite new. No fort in this country equals it. From the outside the walls are 
like embankments, but in the inside they are very high. Whocan get at its 
treasures? Who has the power of describing its security ? Assuredly it 
exercises a magic spell over the world. The sight of it increases one’s 
astonishment, and a walk about it deprives one of recollection. 
He describes the various buildings, churches, mosques, and 
bazars, and the gardens. He even hasa good word to say for the 
climate, which he declares to be “ not so bad, and really excellent 
when compared with the olden time.” In a poetical passage he 
ventures further, and says “ its air is a subject. of we to the 
morning breezes; emeralds would take poison at (t —_ of) its 
ness, and at its redness the liver of coral would turn to 
lood ”—in which metaphors he is not original, although extrava- 
gant. In the Hindustani there is a curious and somewhat diffi- 
cult passage about the tide in the river Hooghly, which Mr. Court 
has not translated. 
We have already had occasion to complain of Mr. Court’s want 
of system in spelling, so we will say no more now about it. In 
the present work, he tells us, ‘‘names of places are spelt as in the 
original,” and his intention was excellent, for local names have 
been strangely dealt with. It would have been more satisfactory, 
however, to the uninitiated if, in writing down such names as 
Kanhayat, Pitan Nadawat, Bharouch, and Surth, he had told his 
a that they represent Kambay, Pattan Nahlwara, Broach, 
and Surat. 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS.—DOMESTIC SERIES.* 


it might at first sight be expected that a volume of Addenda 
consisting of mere gleanings of State Papers would not be 
likely to contain much to interest a reader or to employ a 
reviewer; but a glance over the pages of Mrs, Green’s new 
volume will suffice to convince any reader of the great value of 
the documents now for the first time brought to light dy her. 
But before we go on to say anything of the contents of this 
valuable volume, we must not lose the opportunity of again 
drawing attention to the ludicrous difference between the first two 
volumes of this goodly Series of Domestic Papers edited by the 
late Mr. Robert Lemon and their continuation by Mrs. Green. 
The present volume exhibits that contrast in the most striking 
reliet. There is an evident absurdity in speaking of this volume 
of Addenda so full of information on various obscure points of 
history as forming in any way a supplement to the Calendar of 
the same period published about fifteen years ago. The Addenda, 
occupying a period of thirteen years, filla whole volume ; the same 
a volume under Mr. Lemon’s care ran over a period of thirty- 
three years, and the portion of it corresponding in point of time 
to, the present volume occupies about one hundred pages. The 
account of it is simply this—that the work, which was begun as a 
mere dry calendar of reference, giving the mere dates of the 
documents and two or three lines of information, just enough to 
a the paper, has expanded into what it ought to have been 
from the first, a repository which will save the historical inquirer 
from the necessity of referring to the original documents. but it 
is on other grounds no reflection on Mrs. Green’s predecessor that 
the gleanings amount to so large a harvest. Thesourcesof most of 
these papers are entirely new, and such as Mr. Lemon had no access 
to. Only a few of them, consisting of accidentally misplaced 
documents which were dated, and of others which, from their being 
without date, had been assigned to a later period, could have been 
noticed in a Calendar whose contents were wholly derived from 
the old State Paper Office. A few have been hitherto classed as 
foreign papers, owing to the fact of their 
abroad ; but Mrs. Green is certainly entitled to rank them among 
Domestic Papers, being as they are for the most part written by 
English Catholic fugitives in France and the Low Countries. 

he rest of the volume consists of certain documents which 
have been discovered in the Exchequer sacks, and have only been 
sorted during the last fourteen years, and of the Conway papers 
presented by the Marquis of Hertford, which among other valu- 
able documents contain a collection of holograph letters from the 
Earl of Leicester to the Queen. There are several documents 
which relate to the Channel Islands, of which we will say nothing 
more than that they appear to be of mere local interest. The 
most interesting portion of the whole volume is that which 
relates to the Border Correspondence. The reason of its omission 
in its proper place in the first volume of the Series of Domestic 
Papers is that there was formerly a separate subdivision, the 
papers conrprised in it being now divided into two classes—those 
which relate to Scotland being classed under the head of Foreign 
Papers, and those relating to the Northern counties being 
calendared, as they evidently ought to be, with the other papers 
of the Domestic Series. The consequence of this rearrangement of 
documents is that the present volume is enriched with a full and 


~ * Calendar of State Papers ; Domestic Series of the reign of Elizabeth, 
Addenda, 1566-1579. Preserved in Her Majeste’s Public Record Office. 
Edited by Mary Anne Everett Green, Author of the “Lives of the Prin- 
cesses of England,” &c. Under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, 
and with the Sanction of Her Majesty’s Secre of State for the Home 
Department. London: Longmans & Co., and Tritbner & Co.; Oxford : 


At a little distance from the city, on the south side, is the fortress of Fort 
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detailed account of the Northern rebellion under the Earls of 
Northumberland and Westmoreland in 1569-70. From October 
to June scarcely any other subject appears in the letters, 
which occupy more one hundred pages of this Calendar, 
whilst from the scanty notices in Mr. Lemon’s volume the reader 
could scarcely find out that there had been a rebellion at all, or 
at any rate such a rebellion as to justify the immense number of 
certificates of musters with which his Calendar of the summer 
months of 1569 abounds. The history of the rebellion has been 
dismissed by most historians in a very few pages, and we have 
here for the first time a fuller account of it than can be read even 
in Sir Cuthbert Sharp’s History of the Rebellion in the North. 
The divided councils of the conspirators—some being in favour of 
the marriage of the Queen of Scots with the Protestant Duke of 
Norfolk, some being only for reformation of religion or naming a 
successor—may be read at length in,the examination of the Earl 
of Northumberland, who, with the zeal of a new convert, having 
been reconciled to the Church of Rome only about two years 
before, objected to such a marriage, and had scruples as to the 
legality of a rebellion against an anointed prince as yet not ex- 
communicated by the Pope. It must be remembered, that the 
celebrated Bull, Regnans in excelsis, was not fulminated till the 
spring of the following year, though Pius V. had issued a 
declaratory sentence amounting to the same effect as the Bull 
about a year earlier. So that it is somewhat to be wondered at 
that Northumberland should have felt any scruple on that score. 
The unembarrassed style of his answers to the questions put to 
him is very remarkable, as also is his frank avowal of the motives of 
his conversion:— The great dissensions that ever have been 
among Protestants, I think sufficient to allure all godly and 
humble minds from the dangerous sects scattered among Protes- 
tants.” He was committed to the care of Lord Hunsdon, who 
did not like his — at all, being afraid of his making his 
escape and the fault being imputed to himself. He writes to 
Burghley, August 9, 1572, alleging that 

The principal cause that I sought to prolong his execution was to have 

her understand his brother’s doings towards her, for surely if his brother's 
affection towards the Scottish Queen and his other dealings towards Her 
Majesty be such as is commonly spoken, Her Majesty shall do herself a 
worse turn by setting the one up than by keeping the other alive ; besides 
she will lose the benefit of his living, and as many as have any gift of hers 
of anything of his may pick a salad. 
What reason Lord Hunsdon had for suspecting Sir Henry Percy 
does not appear. His zeal was perhaps greater than his sagacity. 
Certainly the Queen highly appreciated his services, for in a letter 
from Elizabeth, the draft of which was penned by Sir William 
Cecil, the Queen herself adds the following postscript :— 

I doubt much, my Harry, whether that the victory were given me more 
joyed me, or that you were by God appointed the instrument of my glory ; 
and I assure you for my country’s good the first might suffice, but for my 
heart’s contentation the second more pleased me. It likes me not a little 
that with a good testimony of your faith there is seen .a stout courage of 
your mind, that more trusted to the goodness of your quarrel than to the 
weakness of your number. Well, I can say no more than beatus est ille 
servus quem, cum Dominus venerit, invenerit faciendo sua mandata; and 
that you may not think that you have done nothing for your profit, though 

eu have done much for honour, I intend to make this journey somewhat to 
increase your livelihood, that you may not say to yourself perditur quod 


factum est ingrato. 


Your loving kinswoman, 
Evizavetu 
The reader must remember that the style in which the Queen 
addresses Hunsdon is partly accounted for by the fact that Henry 
Carey was literally her cousin, being the son of her mother’s 
elder sister, Mary Boleyn, whose name has been so often of late 
quoted in connexion with Henry VIII. 

Of the Queen herself the notices are but few, but there are as 
many as fourteen letters of Leicester, mostly addressed to the 
Queen. Perhaps the most curious is one written to Throckmorton, 
May 4, 1567, expressing, in very enigmatical terms, his sorrow at 
his having unwittingly offended. ‘The letter evidently implies 
that the Queen had written to him and forbidden him to reply. 
Nevertheless, the Queen vouchsafed to reply to this indirect com- 
munication in the same indirect way. It is very remarkable that 
this letter from Throckmorton to Cecil, dated May 9, 1567 (not, 
as stated at p. 29, by mistake, July 9), is a copy in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Lemon, Mrs. Green not having been able to discover 
the original. She has placed it in her preface, as it was not 
considered admissible into the body of the volume. The part of 
it which specially relates to Leicester’s delinquency and. the 
Queen’s bearing towards him is as follows :— 

Her Majesty read your letter over thrice together, and said you did mistake 
the cameleon’s property who doth change into all colours according to the 
object, save white, which is innocency. At your cypher, the black heart, 
she showed sundry affections, some merry, some sorrowful, some betwixt 
both. She did much commend the manner of your writing. Then she 
wished me to show her what your Lordship had written to me. She read 
my letter twice, and put it in her pocket. hen I demanded of her whether 
she would write to your Lordship. She plucked forth my letter and said, 
“Tam glad at the length he hath confessed a fault in himself, for he asketh 
pardon.” I said, “ Madam, do you mean in your letter or in mine?” “In 
yours,” she answered. I said, “That which you mean is but a conditional 
supposed proposition.” Then she read again my letter, and said, “ Here is 
enough to suffice me.” “Yes,” said I, “and to accuse your Majesty also.” 
“ Whereof ?” said she. “ Of extreme rigour,” said I. Then she smiled, and put 
up my letter. I asked again whether Her Majesty would write to your 
Lordship. She said, “I will bethink myself all this day.” I do judge by 
Sir H. Lee she meaneth to send your Lordship a token and some message. 
To Mr. Carey, since, she hath said you have confessed a fault in yourself. 


The letter shows the infatuation for Leicester with which 


the Queen was possessed, but there is nothing either jp this 
or in any other of the letters which passed to indicate m 

specially the nature of the connexion that existed between the 

In another letter addressed to Elizabeth he speaks of him: 
self and his brother, the Earl of Warwick, as her wrsys major 
and wrsus minor, and the symbol by which in this and most of 
his other letters he designates himself is your old eyes, the word 
eyes not being written, but a pair of eyes drawn in the place of it. 

The volume contains some interesting notices connected with 
the projected marriage of Elizabeth with the Duke of Anjou, and 
especially “a discourse” on the subject by the Lord Keeper of 
the Privy Seal, Sir Nicholas Bacon. It is only a copy, and, ag 
we conjecture from its being found amongst the Domestie 
Papers of James I., made during the succeeding reign, My. 
Green naturally assigns 1570 as the probable date of its com. 

sition, but makes no suggestion as to the period to which the 

andwriting of the copy belongs. 

The Lord Keeper was of opinion, like most of her other loyal 
subjects, that the Queen should marry without delay, and indeed, 
considering that she was now thirty-seven years old, it was hi 
time for her to marry if she were going to marry at all, i. 
abstract consideration of the expediency of marriage, however 
did not help to determine who should be the person to be 
fixed on for the dangerous and difficult office of husband to the 
Queen, who, if an Englishman were selected, would have been 
at once her subject and her lord. Sir Nicholas had considered 
the subject under both these bearings, and in regard to the 
domestic aspect of the affair seems to have inclined to the 
opinion that by marrying at home “she would be most assured 
beforehand of the qualities of the person”; neither on political 
grounds does he appear to think such a marriage would 
have been objectionable. In the remainder of the paper the 
writer discusses at length the advantages and disadvantages that 
might ensue from a marriage with Henry Duke of Anjou, the 
brother of Charles IX., King of France. The disadvantages were 
fairly stated—namely, the difference of age and religious con- 
nexions of the parties, the dislike the English might feel toa 
French prince, heir presumptive to the Crown of France, his 
brother Charles having only just before married Elizabeth of 
Austria, the daughter of the Emperor Maximilian. There was 
again the danger of his not having any issue by the Queen, in 
which case he might “ encroach the crown to himself” by the hel 
of his brother and the Pope; or, on the other hand, “if the 
Scottish Queen should remain unmarried, it might be dangerous 
to the shortening of Her Majesty’s life, lest some insinuation might 
light on the heart of the Duke to attain to the marriage of the 
Queen of Scots, thereby to continue possession of the Crown of 
England, and conjoin the Kingdom of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland in her own person.” There was, lastly, the fear of a 
rupture between England and Spain. Thus far one might have 
thought it a fair statement of the difficulties involved in a 
match with the Duke, as compared with the case of the Queen’s 
selecting an Englishman for her husband. The Queen herself 
probably never really intended to accept the Duke, though 
negociations apparently were only finally broken off on the 
score of the Duke’s refusing to conform to the Reformed faith; 
but if the Lord Keeper was instructed to draw up this paper of 
pros and cons, it is scarcely conceivable but that he drew up hi 
answers to the objections with a special eye to their being seen by 
the Queen. It must be remembered in reading the following 
answers that the husband proposed to Elizabeth, who had now 
reached the mature age of thirty-seven, was a boy of eighteen. 
They run as follows :— 

Answers.—It were to be wished that he were older, and yet his stature 
and person is manly and comely ; but as it is he shall have cause to esteem 
Her Majesty as shall become him, both because she is in person, beauty, and 
all gifts of nature the best and goodliest Princess in Christendom, and also 
in sight to behold not inferior to any other Princess of the Duke's own 
age ; neither is her age to be judged by her visage, but thereby she may be 
esteemed of equal age with him. She is also a Queen of a nation, and such 
a one as all Christendom, nor the rest of the known world, has the like to be 
married, considering her person, her gifts, and her kingdoms ; she is also so 
wise as it is probable she shall always provoke and direct him to love and 
honour her, besides that he has no kingdoms or countries to resort to, nor 
war to maintain, as King Philip had, who by pretence thereof absented 
himself, and by absence abated his love. 


It is not worth while to speculate on the singular state of 
things which would have existed four years later if this mateh 
had been brought about. The death of Charles IX. placed the 
Duke on the throne of France. But, in truth, there never was a 
chance. That it should be the talk of the day, and appear to be 
on the cards, suited the purposes both of Elizabeth and Catherine 
de’ Medici. But Elizabeth was too deeply implicated with her 
English lovers to have ever seriously entertained the idea of a 
foreign marriage, and the Queen-Mother of France was sagacious 
enough to know that the very suspicion of such a marriage being 
in contemplation would win the affections of the Protestant party. 

We have dwelt on two of the principal subjects which occupy 
this interesting volume, and are obliged to leave unnoticed a 
number of letters which illustrate the religious and political condi- 
tion of England, and which show how much remains to be gleaned 
by publishers of the writings of the Reformers before it can be said 
that the editions of their works are complete. But why has Mrs. 
Green given us no analysis of the last document she has chronicled, 
consisting of 150 pages of “A discourse in favour of the Queen's 
proposed marriage with the Duke of Anjou, the younger brother 
of the Dule who was her suitor nine years earlier”? It would 
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have been interesting to know what could be said in favour of the 
Queen at forty-six marrying @ prince of twenty-five which could 
gj] a book of such dimensions as that. 


SCENES IN THE SUNNY SOUTH.* ° 

YOLONEL VEREKEPR’S volume is a very lp example of a 
C class of books which appears to be alarmingly on the increase, 
gnd as to which it seems to be desirable that some remonstrance 
should be offered. In delivering a verdict upon a book of travels the 
gritic bas a very much simpler issue before him than in the case of 
most other classes of literature. A biography, for instance, though 
it may be unsatisfactory as a life of its subject, may be meritorious 
asa picture of his time ; or, failing in both of these respects, it may 
yet Sime a claim in virtue of the store of anecdotes it contains. 
‘novel may be worthless as a story, but yet deserve commenda- 
tion for the truth and vigour with which its characters are drawn, 
or for its descriptions of scenery, or for its sketches of rural life. 
But 2 book of travels must take its stand upon one or other of 
two pleas ; either that it opens up new ground, or that, going over 
oid ground, it renovates the subject by freshness of treatment or 
griginality of observation. Thus poor Captain Speke’s journal of 
the so-called discovery of the source of the Nile was not in itself 
a brilliant production, but a very much clumsier and duller book 
would still have been welcome coming from the terra incognita of 

uatorial Africa. Asan example of the other sort we may take 

hen. There is no portion of the earth’s service that has been 
so often travelled over and written about, from the time of Sir 
John Mandeville down to our own days, as Syria and the Holy 
Land; yet what reader is there who has gone over the ground 
with “ Bothen ” and has even for a moment felt that he was 
travelling along a well-beaten track ? 

Put upon its trial in this way, Colonel Vereker’s book of travels, 
ye must say, fails to justify its existence, and consequently its 
author must be held to have incurred the penalties—would that 
they were severer than they are !—of having wantonly written an 
uncalled-for book, helped to encumber the shelves of the British 
Museum, and, as far as two volumes octavo can do it, raised 
the price of rags. He has been over no ground that has not 
been travelled and described again and again, yet he has treated 
every place he has visited just as if he was its original discoverer. 
There is no earthly reason why a man going over a beaten track 
should not write about it if i is so minded. Even a Rhine 
tourist is not to be debarred from writing about the Rhine if he 
likes to try his hand in that way; but we have a right to protest 
if he invites us to sit down to a dish of crambe repetita about 
“Coblenz, the Confluentes of the Romans,” “ Bacharach, in which 
we trace the words Bacchi ara,” “ Mainz, the birthplace of Guten- 
berg, and cradle of the art of printing,” and so forth. If he does 
not perceive that all this sort of thing has long since passed out 
of his hands, and become the exclusive property of the guide and 
handbook compiler, pen, ink, and paper should be taken away from 
him; or, if he must absolutely write, he should be obliged to put 
his needless information on a separate sheet, not intended for 
publication, as Mr. Dick, in David Copperjield, did with the head 
of Charles {. The line of country over which Colonel Vereker has 
travelled is not, to be sure, quite so regular a beat of the vacation 
tourist as the banks of the Rhine, but it is rather too familiar to 
the reading and travelling public to be dealt with in this way. 
Cadiz, Seville, Cordova, and Granada are not Timbuctoos or 
Cashgars, that the adventurous traveller should feel it incumbent 
on him to enter into a full and elaborate account of their history, 
antiquities, and curiosities, as if he were some Barth or Marco 
Polo, “the first who ever burst into that silent sea.” Colonel 
Vereker would have done better if he had borne in mind, and 
applied to his own case, what he himself says in a digression on 
sporting dogs. Speaking of the Spanish fashion of making 
pointers retrieve, he says, “I think our division of labour between 
retrievers and pointers or settersisthe wisestarrangement.” Equall 
wise is that division of labour which assigns to the guide-book 
matters connected with the history, chronology, archzology, or sta- 
tistics of any place, leaving the occasional traveller to record his 
own experiences and sty the ideas that have occurred to 
him, the accidents that have happened to him, the incidents that 
have been observed by him, and so forth. After all, when one 
tomes to think of it, why should a gentleman, because he happens 
tohave enjoyed bed and breakfast in a town, be accepted as an 
‘authority upon its origin and history ? It would be just as reagonable 
to expect that a man who up in a balloon should come down 
‘mastronomer. Of the cutlets, coffee, and fleas he may be quali- 
fied to speak, and on these and similar subjects we are bound to 
tecelve his comniunications with all the respect due to experience ; 
but as regards the other matters, we cannot see how he can 
claim any advantage over people who have never set eyes on the 
place. This is what scribbling tourists on beaten tracks are con- 
Unually forgetting. Some indeed go even further than this; at 

® mere sight of a ie out of the railway-carriage window they 
become so highly charged with historical information that they 
have to fill at least a couple of pages before they are themselves 
_ In this category of forgetful tourists we are compelled to 
Place Colonel Vereker. He seems to be entirely oblivious of the 
existence of Murray’s, O’Shea’s, and Bradshaw’s Manuals on Spain, 
and of Piesse and about half-a-dozen other guides for Algeria, not 
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to speak of a whole lending-libraryful of “Tours,” “Travels,” and 
“Impressions” relating to both countries; oblivious, that is to 
say, In writing these volumes, for in their matter there is a very 
strong flavour of réchauffé guide-book. Sometimes, it is true, he 
betrays a kind of consciousness of the fact that some one else has 
been on the spot before him, and that there are extant certain 
scraps of information relating to it. Thus a half-suspicion crosses 
his mind as he is entering upon the subject of the Alhambra that 
it is one with which probably a good number of his readers are 
already tolerably familiar :— 


Of Seville and Cordova [he says] I have spoken freely, because compara- 
tively little is known of them by the ar eg at large beyond their salient 
point of _—— lovely cathelodint ut who is not tamiliar with the 
enchant recincts of the Alhambra? Bearing these reflections in mind, 
I shall merely take a touch-and-go canter through the fairy scene, lightly 
sketching the impressions I received. 


His idea of a touch-and-go canter is somewhat peculiar, for his 
in reality is that of a most deliberate, not to say slow, 
cicerone, and he does the fairy scene as methodically as the old 
housekeeper who conducted Mr. Snob over Castle Carabas. 
Nobody, we imagine, wants this sort of thing. The stay-at-home 
reader would very much prefer something more . picturesque and 
lively, and the traveller can always get it at first hand in the 
pages of the guide-book, and anabnierated by mistakes. It is 
perhaps like looking a gift horse in the mouth to object to inaccu- 
racy in gratuitous information; but Colonel Vereker abuses his 
privileges. He shows a curious ingenuity in mistakes. Such 
slips as los for las, Banderos for Banderas, Ribatta for Ribalta, 
any one could make ; but he must be specially gifted who can get 
three mistakes into the spelling of one name, as in “ Argate de 
Mollinas” for “ Argote de Molina.” But this, as an instance of 
condensed blunder, is nothing to the scrap of history to which the 
reader is treated a propos of Cordova. “It was known,” he says, 
“to the Pheenicians, and it is mentioned by Silius Italieus; but 
we must pass over the history of Cordova until the middle 
of the thirteenth century” (doubtless his readers will respond 
as the late Duke of Sussex used to do whenever the words “ Let 
us pray” occurred in the Liturgy—“Oh! by all means, by all 
means ”!), “when Ferdinand entered the city in triumph, and 
as at Seville, Granada, and all through Spain, drove out the po- 
lished, wealthy, and industrious Moor. Even the matchless mosque 
—the finest type in Europe of the true temple of Islam—he ruined 
in appearance by tasteless interior additions, carried on until the 
reign of his grandson Charles V., who angrily exclaimed, when he 
beheld what had been done,” &c., &c., as per Ford’s Handbook. 
How the historical studies of ingenuous youth would be lightened 
if historians would only adopt now and then the simple plan of 
Colonel Vereker—knock two troublesome characters into one, and 
at a single stroke get rid of a couple of centuries with qjl their 
tiresome dates and events, as is here done in this felicitous confu- 
sion of St. Ferdinand, the conqueror of Cordova in 1235, with 
Ferdinand of Aragon, the conqueror of Granada in 1492! Some 
trifling perplexities in comparative chronology would probably be 
the result ; for example, the defeat of the Armada, which must be 
allowed to have taken place in the time of the great-grandson of 
this compound Ferdinand, would have to be put back to somewhere 
about the date of the battle of Crécy. But no doubt a historio- 
pher who found no difficulty in the first case would prove 
imself equal to the second. As Johnson said of Boswell, we do 
not say Colonel Vereker should be hanged or drowned for this, 
but we do maintain that we have a grievance against a man who 
has forced upon us an article we do not want, when that article 
turns out to be worthless, 

He does very much better when he to Algeria, and 
this we are inclined to attribute to the fact that there is no 
Ford or O’Shea for that country. French guides there are 
in abundance, but they do not deal extensively in the kind 
of matter which Colonel Vereker evidently loves, having sel- 
dom more to say about any place than that Absintheville con- 
tains three hundred and six inhabitants, a bureau arabe, and a 
café-billard, and that when the road is made there can be no 
doubt it will not delay to become a town of the — im- 
portance. Still he cannot prevail upon himself to set foot upon 
the soil of Africa until he has taken the reader upon a cheerful 
ramble all through the early history of that continent, or at least 
of its north-western provinces. “ It would be tedious,” he says 
“to relate the long contests between Carthage and Rome”; an 
then he relates them. And when he has disposed of Hannibal 
Hasdrubal, Scipio, Syphax, the slaves who were liberated, and 
the women who cut off their hair, he attacks Gelimer, Genseric, 
Belisarius, and the Vandals with a vigour and zeal that almost 
lead one to suspect he must be writing under an impression that 
in some recent orthodox outburst the copies of Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall have been destroyed except that one which 
happily remains in his possession, and that it has fallen to him 
as a sacred duty to render imperishable the annals of all these 
age After about twenty pages of this kind of thing, 

e remarks, with the most charming naiveté, that he fears 
the chapter has been found dry by some of his readers, and 
that looking up the necessary authorities has been a laborious 
task to himself. For all parties it is a pity he has given way so 
much to what Sam Weller would have called “ that there un- 
compromising spirit of his,” for we very much fear that those 
who want the history of the Barbary States will not go to Colonel 
Vereker’s book for it, and those who want his book will not look 


| at his history of the ‘bary States. ~ 
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he Honorary SECRETARY, 9 Grosvenor Square. 


IS8 MOON'S COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 2 Alwyn Villa 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, . Addiscombe.—Miss MOON receives the Daughters of Gentlemen for 
BOARD agin ie ATION. The course of instruction embraces English, French, German, 
Price 6d. Italian, Latin, Piano, Singing, &c., under her personal superintendence, aided by competent 
for Music, Drawing, Dancing, and other Accomplishments as required. References on 

appl ication. 


CONTENTS OF No. 859, APRIL 13, 1872: f hes HARTLEY INSTITUTION, SOUTHAMPTON.— 
CORPORATION of SOUTHAMPTON.  Princi pal—FRANCIS T. 
Germany. America, -D., B.A. Lond.—In the Department of General Literature od Sci CANDI- 
The Government and the Ballot Bill. DA’ pared for the Indian Engineerir ing Colleze and all other Public Com; etit ive 


M. Thiers at the ysce. Mr. Gladstone's Surrender. The Sunday Trading Bill. shops, and on Works of actual Constructio 2ngineering, Architecture, Surveying, and 
The Case mnor. other Technical Occupations, and for the Er Bio ms z Service ot India. In the Department 
Science, with rtunities r is sing a: pita ractice.—. spectus, 
address THE Linrant Term comers nces April 19. = 
A Bermondsey | Bouquet. — English Civil Wars. Social Life in Spirit Land, NDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, WOOLWICH, 
and L AnA Discourse. on CIVIL —Mr. L Two Pupils in June for Conper’s 
Fren and eries. i the first, in February, fora Ceylon ritership; and 2nd,6th, and 17th at the last Examina- 
° Foreign Artists in the French and other Gall tion for INDIAN TELEGRAPH,— Address, Sedbergh House, South Hill Park, Hampetead. 


Fergnsson’s Rude Stone Monuments. HE SUMMER TERM of the UPPER and MIDDLE 

Somers’s Southern States since the War. Yesterdays with Authors, SCHOOLS, PECK AM, London, S.E., for the Training of YOUTHS to Business, will 
A Roman Catholic Priest on the Heresy of the Roman Church, commence May 1, 1872. A List of Leading Firms, past or z pesee ent supporters of t 

Shooting the Rapids. The Ardich-i-Mahfil. forw: rarded on application to the Principal, Joun Years, L &e. N.B.—Private Students 

‘alendar of State Papers—Domestic Series. - 

Scenes in the Sunny South. CLERGYMAN, late Fellow of his College, taking a few 

YOUNG BOYS to PREP. ARE for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, has a Vacancy at present. 


—For terms, &c., address B. D., Homefield, Mitcham Common, 


CONTENTS OF No. 858, APRIL 6, 1872: HE RECTOR of a small Parish in W ilts, a Harrow and 
= aa Cambridge Man, } Vi for TWO PUPILS to PREPARE for the UNIVER- 
Proportional Representation—The Public Health Bill—The Easter Monday | Wimbledon 
Sham Fight. OR wU AY. —Mr. W. MALCOLM, B.A., late Scholar of 
2 oh 
Frederick Denison Maurice—Mahommedan Rule in India—Parliamentary Prigs— Cambridge, ler, assisted 
The Black Watch—Drawing-Room Epiphytes—Middle Class Education as It Is— >i ng for the Universities, Indian Civil Services, and other Competitive “Examina- 
Dr. Dillinger on the English Reformatién—Cruelty to Animals—Kirkstall—The | tions:— Kudress, MONTVIDE RE, Torquay. 
Theatres. 
NC — PR J. IN 11s 
Fergusson’s Rude Stone on Russian Folklore—Tuckerman’s AS (a ATE ION. Ho he NGLISH x 
American Artist Life—Quetelet’s Anthropometry—The Life of Thomas Cooper— | and Education of FOUR PUPILS. One or two Vacancies this month.—Address, Rev. 8 
Vinoy’s Siege of Paris—Sidgwick’s Scenes from Euripides and Aristophanes— | WILKINS, 5 Emmerthor Weg, Hanover. 
Men were Deceivers Ever—French Literature. 


| AN OXFORD GRADUATE, who took Honours and is 


Ordained, wants a place as COMPANION or MAJORDOMO.—B, A., Post Office, 
London: Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. Wists Steet /Boutinen, 


THE | PUBLIC SCHOOLS, CIVIL SERVICE, HITCHIN 


&e.—An EX-ASSISTAI M me Cheltenham Coll. 
tutorial red ini several? i visits, sives, and Prepares PU PILS for 


DVERTISEMENTS above Examinations. Subjects— Mathemuatic Envlish Language, Literatureyand 
A . History.—R. F., 111 Abingdon Ttoad, Kensington, W. a 

—4+—— HERE will be Two Vacancies on May 1 in a high- 1 

EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT, whe ly the Dz AU IGHTERS of GES 

MUSICAL UNION. —aFERST MATINEE (Twenty-eighth MEN are received. ‘The number of Pupils is limited te Ei ahs. ay are under the constant 


sonal supcrintendenee of the Lady Principal. The highest refer iven 
Season), Tuesday. April 16, Quarter past Three.—Quartet, No. I, Beethoven ; Trio, i exean ee teeny, 
On. (firs Reinecke ; in Ge G, Haydn; pianoforte Schubert Schu- Prospectus on application to Mrs. GILES, 7 St. Stephen's Crescent, Westbourne 
rt : Maurin (from Paris), Wiener Wafaelzhen, Lassiere, and Kapellmeister 

Rene tke. "Sing le tickets, 10s. 6d.; family tickets, for three, 2is.: to be had of Lamborn Cock, A 
and at St. James's Hall. Members can pay for Visitors at the Hall. Members who have not 
received their tickets, by giving their names will be admitted. Hon. Members will receive 
their tickets with the programme. 


LADY wishes to recommend an excell nt GOV ERNESS, 


who lived Years in her Family. |S! rouchly ¢ to 


J. ELLA, Director, 9 Victoria Square, 


a 

Companion. No Agents need ap; ly.—Address, C. A. B., Post Kirkham. 

XUM 


